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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The view of representative men of 
science upon the question of the individual 
life, its continuity or survival and its mode 
of origin are always interesting whether 
these views represent a general deduction 
from experience or an intuitive conviction 
only. Consequently it was with some 
pleasure that we found in the New York 
Times for the 8th of February a sympos- 
ium of the outlook of six men who may 
be regarded as pioneers in the world of 
modern thought and in the progress of 
scientific knowledge. Their views were 
collected by Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, 
who is well-known in England as a writer 
on scientific subjects. He has persuaded 
the following men to break silence on 
these matters: Sir James Jeans, the 
physicist; Sir Arthur S. Eddington, the as- 
tronomer; Professor Schrédinger and 
Prince de Broglie, also physicists; Mr. H. 
G. Wells, whom the recorder of the inter- 
views describes as a lay interpreter of 
science; and lastly Professor Max Planck 
the author of the ‘quantum’ theory, whose 
work with Einstein’s, marks out the new 
field of modern physics. 

How completely the old materialistic 
view that thought or consciousness are a 
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product or function of matter when or- 
ganized in a special way (as in the human 
brain) is discarded in their philosophy be-. 
comes evident enough in their replies to 
the questions of the interviewer. Sir James 
Jeans admits to a philosophic idealism, in- 
clining to the view that consciousness is 
the fundamental reality and that from 
consciousness the whole material universe 
is derived. As a consequence of this, he 
inclines to think that the universe must be 
planned—that it follows a _ general 
scheme. This scheme would not be con- 
ceived of as a static one, since he 
recognizes now that there is no fixed con- 
dition or determinate law that governs its 
constitution. The principle of zndetermin- 
acy is found at the heart of things. This 
of course means, in terms of thought and 
consciousness, that man’s intuitive concept 
of self-determination or free-will, has its 
root in reality. “In the modern scientific 
view’’. Sir James is reported as saying “the 
universe seems to be nearer to a great 
Thought than a great machine. It may 
well be it seems to me, that each in- 
dividual consciousness is a brain cell in a 
universal mind.’ Schrédinger is no less 
emphatic than Eddington in drawing 
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a fundamental distinction between Life 
and Consciousness. Life, he recognizes, 
depends upon certain physical conditions 
and upon the presence of certain chemical 
substances which occur on this globe. 
But as to the question of what will 
happen when life on earth ends, as it 
must, he says “There can be no signifi- 
cance without life . . . . but if this life 
here be the only life, then the whole 
meaning of the universe . . . is to be 
found here. But although I think that 
life may be the result of an accident, I do 
not think that of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness cannot be accounted for in 
physical terms: for consciousness is ab- 
solutely fundamental. It cannot be ac- 
counted for in terms of anything else.” 

De Broglie is even more explicit as to 
a purpose transcending the fact of physical 
life. He is of opinion that even life can- 
not have arisen fortuitously. He feels that 
there is a scheme (we suppose he would 
say, of an evolutionary nature) behind the 
phenomena of life and that it may be pos- 
sible for us to learn something of this 
scheme, though not by the methods of 
science as we know it. If we are to have 
knowledge of the plan of creation by 
science, the knowledge must be of a kind 
different from scientific knowledge. “I do 
not know” he says ‘what kind of know- 
ledge it could be; but I would not say that 
such knowledge is impossible.” 


LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


Sir Arthur Eddington, similarly cate- 
chised, stresses the distinction between 
Life and Consciousness. Consciousness he 
admits to be fundamental, precisely as 
does Sir James Jeans. He says it must be 
postulated in all discussions as to the 
origin and nature of anything. The mater- 
ial unive'se is itself an interpretation of 
certa'n symbols presented to consciousness 
—-to the mind which apprehends it. 
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“Therefore, when we speak of the uni- 
verse, we pre-suppose consciousness, and 
it is meaningless to speak of the existence 
of anything except as forming part of the 
web of our consciousness.” 

On the same topic, Professor Schréd- 
inger is quoted as saying: “I think that 
the material universe and consciousness 
are made out of the same stuff. It is not, 
to me, a matter for great surprise that 
man should be able to find out the laws 
according to which nature works. We can- 
not speak of Nature as something separate 
from mind. The nature we talk about is 
the nature that exists for our minds; we 
cannot possibly know about any other.” 


THE SURVIVAL OF PERSONALITY 


On this subject de Broglie thinks that 
the survival of the human personality is 
a matter of evidence, and that so far, the 
evidence is not, to his mind, sufficient to 
justify one’s believing in survival. But the 
root principle is Indeterminacy, and the 
acceptance of this principle does away al- 
together with the old mechanistic view of 
the universe. In a sense it allows always 
for the entry of new factors. 

(Since these new factors are ideal, and 
of the nature of mind, then it follows 
surely that the idea of self-perpetuation 
would tend to bring about its own fulfill- 
ment. ) 

De Broglie goes on to say that he does 
not see how consciousness can be ex- 
plained in terms of matter or derived from 
material things. He regards consciousness 
and matter as different aspects of one and 
the same thing. “The aspect of this sub- 
stance that we examine by scientific meth- 
ods is what we call matter. The other 
aspect, of which we obtain knowledge not 
scientifically but directly, is what we call 
consciousness. 

Sir James Jeans gives it as his view that 
our individual consciousness may be as 2 
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brain cell in a universal mind and that 
for this reason he sees no point in the 
question as to the survival of the mind 
and memory of man, and its influence on 
the thought-environment. To his thinking, 
the concept of Time is involved. Here he 
is inclined to agree with Hermann Weyl 
that ‘events do not happen: we come 
across them’. And “the fact that we all 
come across them at the same moment is 
surely significant.” He remarks that it 
rather strengthens the notion that we are 
all parts of a general mind. 


Mr. H. G. Wells does not believe in 
the survival of the individual: but he like 
the rest, regards consciousness funda- 
mental and matter as a derivative there- 
from. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 


AS AN ARGUMENT FOR COLLECTIVE 
PsyCHIC IMPRESSION 


One of our members, Mr. R. V. 
Engstrom of Wheeling, W. Va. sends 
us a cutting from a local newspaper with 
a communication by G. D. McIntyre of 
New York, dated Dec. 1 on the subject 
of the difficult editorial problem raised 
by plagiarism real or apparent. There is 
an abundance of actual plagiarism always 
to be guarded against, and this is often so 
ingeniously masked that the discovery 
comes too late to prevent catastrophe. 

But it often happens, says this writer, 
that the contributors of magazine articles 
and stories are unconscious plagiarists. 
~_ are struck by some stately verbiage 

x plot, and long after it may emerge 
into thought as something original. This 
is responsible for many honest craftsmen 
being accused unfairly.’ He then proceeds 
to narrate the following extraordinary in- 
cident: 

“An unusual coincidence in author- 
ship took place in the old McClure’s 
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magazine 20 years ago. Two manu- 
scripts arrived on the same day—one 
from Maine and the other from Ore- 
gon. Save for two words, the opening 
paragraphs of about 60 words,—each 
were identical. Investigation proved 
that they were written at exactly the 
same hour, hundreds of miles apart.” 

Mr. Intyre calls this ‘a hair-lifter in 
thought-transference’ and thought-trans- 
ference is the idea which most obviously 
may suggest itself to the casual reader. 
But if this means merely a transference of 
mental impressions from A to B, with 
the result that both A and B write the 
same thing at the same moment, then a 
little reflection will shew quite a number 
of improbabilities and difficulties involved. - 

The more probable hypothesis and the 
one far less difficult as an explanation of 
the phenomena i is the simultaneous receipt 
of an impression derived from a common 
source C. Let C stand for Common, Col- 
lective, or even Cosmic: all that im- 
mediately concerns us is the concept of a 
mind which has power to influence the 
minds of individuals in a manner some- 
what analogous to the power of the radio 
generating station to influence an in- 
definite number of receiving instruments 
scattered over a wide area. 

The history of invention and discovery 
is full of examples of the simultaneous re- 
ception of new ideas by persons working 
independently and not in normal mental 
or physical contact. Until we are prepared 
to admit the notion of a racial conscious- 
ness replete with all the accumulated 
stores of memory and experience as the 
heritage of each and every individual who 
is attuned to draw from and give ex- 
pression to the ideas such an over-mind 
can inspire, we shall find it troublesome 
if not impossible to offer any reasonable 


explanation of such phenomena as the one 
above cited. 


My dear Sir: 


It occurs to me that it is not untimely 
to call the attention of the members of 
the A. S. P. R. to the advisability of dis- 
tinguishing the various classes of phe- 
nomena now appearing in increasing 
abundance. For many years I have noted 
sundry occurrences which are inexplicable 
according to science, quaintly so called; 
and of late years it has become evident to 
me that a large number of cases fall with- 
in the domain of natural laws at present 
unknown, leaving a residuum which may 
fairly be attributable to the operations of 
the spirit. 

For example: telekinesis. I myself have 
seen a pencil roll almost vertically up the 
arm of a sitter, from the tips of the fingers 
to the elbow, and then to the floor,—this 
in a well lighted room, the sitters being 
four members of my family. It is true 
that the proceeding was initiated and ac- 
companied by instructions from the Ouija 
and this provides an element of possible 
spirit influence, but I have observed in- 
stances of telekinesis where this element 
was lacking and, in the present state of 
our knowledge, I think this class of phe- 
nomena should be attributed to the work- 
ing of a now unknown physical force. 

Again, for example: psychometry. I 
have personally observed astounding in- 
stances of this faculty and it seems to be 
quite unrelated to the operations of dis- 
carnate spirits, if such there be. 

In contradistinction to the foregoing; 
there are numerous instances of a strange 
form of telepathy where the existence of 
facts, demonstrable but unknown to the 
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sitters, are disclosed by the alphabet table 
and subsequently proved by inquiry, such 
for example as those tabulated in the 
November issue of the Magazine. While 
these may be true cases of discarnate in- 
tervention, they may nevertheless be at- 
tributable to a quality of the carnate mind 
and it seems that the latter hypothesis 
should be adopted for the present. 

Finally, there are the cases which, if 
proved, cannot be attributed to any cause 
known to science or to the possible ap- 
plication of natural law, and for these 
there remains only the hypothesis that, 
carnate or discarnate, the spirit of the 
individual is an entity and capable of com- 
munication with kindred spirits attuned 
to telepathic impressions. Telepathy be- 
tween the carnate having been fairly de- 
monstrated, and the survival of the spirit 
being the basis of religion and philosophy, 
it seems no far cry to assume that there 
may be telepathic communication between 
the spirit here and the spirit beyond the 
veil. In any event, this branch of psychic 
research should be carefully segregated 
from those mentioned hereinabove. 

In the foregoing I have enumerated a 
few only of the classes of phenomena 
which seem to me to be wholly distinct, 
each from the others. It seems important 
that the members of the Society should 
be advised of the differences, in order that 
they may not fall into the error of attribu- 
ting to discarnate spirits the motivation of 
phenomena which may, and more likely 
should be, attributed to the operation of 
natural laws as yet unknown. 

Yours faithfully, 
ErNEsT A. BIGELOW 
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We would like to open a discussion 
on the chief points raised in Mr. Bigelow’s 
letter above printed. Certain observations 
occur to us and it may serve to stimulate 
further expressions of opinion if these are 
offered. Accordingly we would say as 
follows: 

It is at all times helpful to classify the 
possible sources of phenomena; the in- 
crease in whose variety and frequency is 
now making the task more urgent. The 
main point to be always borne in mind 
by the student of the physical and mental 
phenomena alike is this: that no single 
or simple hypothesis such as that of dis- 
carnate human agency is sufficient to cover 
all psychical happenings of an abnormal 

A second point emerges from this con- 
sideration and it is of equal importance. 
This is that the adoption of any hypothe- 
tical explanation of a phenomenon or class 
of phenomena, however satisfactory such 
an explanation may appear, does not ex- 
clude the existence of other causes for the 
same class of phenomenon. This principle 
is frequently lost sight of; but it is es- 
sential to bear it in mind at all times if 
the researcher is to avoid the common pit- 
fall of a preferential theory to cover all 
his facts. 

There is only one really scientific and 
adequate way of dealing mentally with 
the facts of psychic research. This is to 
take into the balance every grain of evi- 
dence quite irrespective of whether it may 
seem to point to spirit-intervention, to the 
exercise of subconscious faculties, or to 
the manifestation of obscure natural 
forces in the physical or psychical environ- 
ment of the human individual. And al- 
ways it must be remembered that a phe- 
nomenon may require for its entire ex- 
planation not only one of these three 


things, but in a measure each and all of 
them 
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Let us take as an example the case of 
telekinesis cited by our correspondent in 
which a pencil was seen to roll upwards 
in defiance of the law of gravity from the 
hand or palm of one of those who wit- 
nessed the occurrence (and this is suf- 
ficiently well attested) to the neighbor- | 
hood of the elbow. This happened in 
good light and in presence of at least four 
persons. There is evidence here of the 
existence of a will and intention to accom- 
plish this feat. It is suggested beforehand 
by a communication through the Ouija 
Board. This, as Mr. Bigelow says, pro- 
vides an element of possible spirit in- 
fluence; that is to say, influence of the 
action of discarnate will and purpose. But 
the very suggestion implies a certain ° 
mental or psychical preparedness on the 
part of the group for the expected phe- 
nomenon. And this preparedness must be 
admitted to be likely to react subscon- 
sciously upon the involuntary powers of 
the one whose physical or psycho-physical 
forces are to be employed. These forces 
are subject to the control of idea or of 
imagination. The particular idea having 
been formulated, and the psychic forces 
of the subject being specially stimulated 
in this direction, the phenomenon may 
follow as a natural consequence without 
the further intervention of any inde- 
pendent will or imagination. Thus Mr. 
Bigelow is right when he qualifies his 
statement by the use of the word possible. 

Now let us for a moment suppose that 
this phenomenon had not been preceded 
by any suggestion or by any anticipation 
that it would take place. Let us assume 
that it was one of that very much larger 
class of physical phenomena which occur 
Spontaneously as in the many cases of 
poltergeist. Then the phenomenal result 
can no longer be attributed to the impress 
of a conscious motive acting as a stimulus 
through mental suggestion upon the 
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psychical organism of the subject. It 
may however be referred, as in the case 
of M. Sudre’s ‘Marguerite’ to the action of 
a dormant motive lying deeply imbedded 
in the subconscious, and awaiting its op- 
portunity to emerge into physical expres- 
sion. And to the superficial reasoning of 
the normal physiologist or psychologist, 
such an explanation may be held sufficient. 
Yet it leaves unexplained the root of the 
phenomenon in each case. For the merely 
mechanistic explanation does not go deep- 
ly enough. 


In the episode of the pencil rolling up 
the arm of the subject, we have now to 
look more attentively into the question: 
Whence did the idea originate? Why was 
this particular phenomenon selected and 
by whose imagination was it imported in- 
to the experimental work of the group? 
It came through a Ouija communication, 
written (as we assume) not consciously 
through normal muscular action, nor as 
the indirect result of an already framed 
thought on the part of one of those en- 
gaged. For argument’s sake at least let 
us assume that the suggestion was, as Mr. 
Bigelow says it was, initiated in the strict- 
est sense in a Ouija communication un- 
influenced by any anticipation or thought 
of such a happening. This drives the ques- 
tion deeper down beyond the mere 
mechanism of the thing into the region 
of idea and motive—the realm of spiritual 
origins. It is deeper even than the sub- 
conscious because the subsconscious is only 
the channel for the action of will and idea. 
But whose will? Whose idea? That is the 


ultimate question which arises and must 
be met by the true researcher who is not 
content with any slovenly formula ex- 
planatory of a process or mechanism only 
and neglectful of the sources of origina- 
ting motive which makes use of all 
mechanism, physical and psychical alike, 
to express its intention in unfamiliar ways. 

In a somewhat similar fashion we may 
regard the phenomenon of telepathic 
transmission of idea between two living 
persons. Again, to the superficial’ reason- 
ing of the sophomore psychologist, the 
theory of a vibratory contact by attune- 
ment of idea (a sort of radio in the 
mental world) may seem sufficient, as it 
explains in a manner the possible mech- 
anism of the process. But it leaves alto- 
gether unexplained the genesis of the phe- 
nomenon. Radio equipments don’t work 
automatically. They work in obedience to 
a primary impulse consciously given, and 
provide only the means of transmission 
and reception. What we really have to 
look for is the evidence of a spiritual ele- 
ment common to transmitter and to re- 
ceiver alike and therefore transcendent in 
its action of the individual powers. Mind 
normally interprets to mind by speech, 
writing or gesture—all symbolic conven- 
tions. But unless there is a common un- 
derstanding of the self-same Idea con- 
veyed, there is no interpretive transmis- 
sion. The really spiritual concept there- 
fore always transcends the individual and 
cannot be limited to the personality in an 
isolated sense. This is what marks the in- 
herent weakness of spiritualism in the or- 
dinary acceptance of the term. 


Note by Editor. 


THE PARAPSYCHIC FACULTIES 
OF RICHARD SALZER 


DR. J. M. VERWEYEN (of Bonn) 


Translated from the “Zeitschrift fiir 


Parapsychologie” for September 1930 


The terms used by German psychical researchers have occasionally a differ- 
ent connotation from our own. This difference is exemplified in their use of the word ‘occult’— 


a term which we usually avoid in this association since it refers to various cults and methods 
having no basis of scientific demonstration. But in this account of Richard Salzer’s powers, 
the investigation is termed an ‘occult experience’, and so forth. A certain freedom is claimed 


in our rendering of the original. 


“Not all who call themselves Clair- 
voyants—Clear-seers—have a right to 
this high-sounding name: many among 
them would be better described as 
‘Obscure-seers’. It is the hard task of 
critical investigation to discriminate be- 
tween the fitness of one or other of 
these terms in certain cases. Ordinary 
thought-reading, that is to say, the re- 
ceiving of the content of another con- 
sciousness without the aid of the normal 
channels of sense-expression, is already 
understood as clairvoyance in the 
broader sense of the term as ‘cryp- 
testhesia’ or ‘cryptoscopy’: which of 
course would also imply the unfolding 
comprehension of space and time-dis- 
tances without the normal medium of 
sense-impressions. The extent of the 
change in the general feeling towards 
the subject can best be seen in the not 
infrequent use of the phrase that such 
an achievement is solely attributable to 
‘telepathy’, notwithstanding the fact 
that this ‘telepathy’ is itself a para- 
psychological process not even rec- 
ognized by the determined anti-occultist. 

If one has the opportunity to travel 
and avail oneself of the fortunate 
chance to enlarge one’s psychical ex- 


perience thereby, one can appreciate the 
fact that certain persons unknown to 
the public and living in seclusion and 
silence are the possessors of special 
abilities and attainments. It does not 
matter how we may designate such per- 
sons. One may be inclined to assume, 
as there is frequent corroboration of the 
fact, that the best sensitives and the 
greatest mediums are those who never, 
or at least only at the very last, are rec- 
ognized by the general public. The in- 
vestigator, however, who has the good 
fortune to meet with such persons, will 
take occasion to bring their name be- 
fore the public (with their consent) in 
the interest of science and also from a 
feeling of gratitude. On these general 
grounds I would like to call attention 


to Richard Salzer of Prague, an active 


cultured gentleman, engaged in busi- 
ness, who has nearly completed his six- 
tieth year, a fact which int itself would 
bespeak a well-deserved tribute of ad- 
miration. Lecturing in Prague, I came 
to know this estimable man. He knew 
of my interest in occult investigation 
and had already, some years before, of- 
fered me an opportunity of convincing 
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myself of his parapsychological facul- 
ties 

As I had, so to speak, discovered him, 
I encouraged him to follow up the de- 
velopment of his abilities and to work 
for a greater precision. I did not lose 
sight of him during the last few years 
and, whenever I came into touch with 
him I did not fail to note his develop- 
ment. In the meantime others have also 
become aware of his steadily growing 
competence. The experimental lecture 
evenings, which he is now to give, will 
shortly concede to him the fame of a 
second Scherman, whose capacities he 
may even outdistance. 


RICHARD SALZER’S PROCEDURE 


As to the method of employment of 
his faculty, Salzer, in the course of con- 
versation, offered the following an- 
alysis: “‘First’’ he says “comes the in- 
spiration:—that is to say, I must be 
stimulated. Then follows a use of the 
logical faculty; combination of ideas; 
intuition, telepathic and psychological 
impressions: all of which are powers 
which I contain in myself. That con- 
stitutes my faculty. My art consists in 
making instantaneous use of the powers 
at my command.” 

From a large number of experiments 
conducted with him I select the follow- 
ing case, dated October 29th, 1929. 

I shewed Salzer the writing of a 
Viennese friend, H. Z. . . and obtained 
from him the following data. 

1. Bodily: not up to par. Has suf- 
fered for a long time under strong 
mental depression, due to an un- 
happy occurrence. 

(The facts: The person in question 

suffers from a rupture and has been 
very depressed during recent years on 
account of many disillusions.) 

2. By all means a good person, not 


narrow, but forced to stay within 
his budget. 
(The facts: essentially in agreement). 

3. Not orthodox, but religious. 

(The person belongs to a liberal 
church denomination). 

4. Middle-class man with the refine- 
ment of an aristocrat as far as 
ideas are concerned. 

(Absolutely correct. In fun, I used to 
call the writer ‘The Count’). 

5. Interested in literature, musical in 
taste without being productive. 

(Fact: He has been active lyrically and 
dramatically: also studied voice cul- 
ture. ) 

6. Has a very pronounced gait. 

(All who know him are aware of 
this. ) 

7. Is somewhat bigger and stouter 
than you. 

(This also is correct.) 

This analysis may shew no more than 
a well-developed graphological ability. 
Other experiments, however, have 
shewn that he exercises a telepathic 
faculty. This was demonstrated when, 
in the spring of the year he told me of 
a long trip abroad which I had actually 
planned but which was later abandoned 
owing to a combination of circum- 
stances which developed in the mean- 
time. I could but admire the confidence 
with which he told me on Oct. 29th of 
last year, when viewing a small sample 
of my handwriting that in the course 
of the past year I had changed my 
philosophy of life somewhat, having be- 
come more realistic and that I had for 
certain reasons been given a direction 
for this realism: that I was acting under 
the influence of a task imposed on me 
either by myself or by others, for which 
a combination of ideality and realism 
was requisite. The fact was that during 
the last semesters certain tasks had bent 


me to an intensive study of natural 
sciences, including the practical work 
of anatomy. 
DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASE, FROM HAND- 
WRITING 
It would seem that Salzer’s faculties 
also prove themselves efficient in di- 
agnosis. This may be gathered from the 
attestation of a nerve specialist in 
Prague and a clinical assistant, Dr. P. .., 
who wrote down the record of his in- 
vestigation as follows: 
“The results, so far, of my experi- 
mental tests with Richard Salzer whom 
I consider one of the most outstanding 
figures in this field, is contained in the 
following. 
“During my experiments I only 
shewed him handwritings from pa- 
tients whose mental affliction and 
character were known to me in detail 
from preceding psycho-analytical treat- 
ment. 
(1). Psycho-graphological reading of 
a handwriting of Dr. X. Y. 
“A man of middle stature, not too 
well dressed, perhaps a little avari- 
cious; very narrow-minded and pro- 
bably not quite normal sexually. I 
see how he cleans any spots on his 
garments, how he will not permit the 
least dirt; and that he suffers from 
a mania to keep himself clean.” 
(Psycho-analytical record. This deals 
with a young lawyer, of the appear- 
ance described, who suffers from a 
washing fixation of the worst caliber. 
Latent homosexual instincts: not too 
much gifted mentally.) 
(2). From the handwriting of Miss 
M.N. 
“A strong erotic personality. Her ill- 
ness is based on something that hap- 
pened to her. She is not unintelli- 
gent, though somewhat spasmodic: a 
great lover of nature, with a cultured 
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voice. Her vocal chords, however, 

are affected, though neither her heart 
nor her lungs are ailing and her 
breathing system is intact. Her 
breathing defect is therefore not 
caused by any ailment but proceeds 
from mental causes. 

(Psycho-analytical fact: A young lady 
of strong erotic tendencies, who came 
for treatment for a functional distur- 
bance of her breathing system. The 
neurosis was based principally on an 
event which befell her. She was or- 
ganically quite well, and this was 
proven by repeated examinations. She 
was a decided lover of animals and 
flowers. ) 

Dr. B...F... another practitioner 
in Prague, adds his testimony as to Salzet’s 
power of medical diagnosis from hand- 
writing and physiognomy which he thinks 
specially characteristic of his powers. He 
furnishes correct and helpful diagnosis in 
repeated cases of compulsion—neuroses, 
organic nerve trouble and internal dis- 
eases; laying special stréss on one case 
which advanced slowly owing to repres- 
sions present in the patient. On seeing 
this patient’s handwriting and speaking to 
him frankly about his perverted inclina- 
tions, he released a complete transforma- 
tion in him and materially advanced his 
more rapid recovery. 

A third physician Dr. O . . ., con- 
firms the fact that Salzer gave valuable 
assistance in a criminal case, telling of 
future events as well as those actually 
happening, from inspection of samples 
of handwriting. The matter concerned 
the identification of a false signature. 
The falsifier was described as to his 
facial, appearance, beard, and dress, on 
the strength of a single signature. These 
facts are considered to point to a psy- 
chometric power beyond the intuitive 
reading of character from handwriting. 
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DOES THE FUTURE EXIST NOW? 


Theories and Incidents of Precognition. . 


By ALVIN BOYD KUHN 


When the human mind turns to con- 
sider the philosophical implications of the 
genuine and accredited phenomena of 
psychic prevision or recognition of the 
future, it stands face to face with a situa- 
tion and a problem that are mystifying to 
the highest degree. That an event should 
be seen in all its vivid details before it 
has itself taken place is as sheer a logical 
impossibility as that a cannon ball should 
strike its target before it has been fired 
from the gun. The phenomena of this 
type force the mind to envisage the com- 
plete collapse, or at least the total in- 
adequacy, of its own cognitive powers in 
the face of experience itself. It seems 
compelled to admit that the basic categor- 
ies on which it has always presumed to 
judge the universe are not universally 
valid as a gauge for the interpretation of 
experience. For it has heretofore regarded 
the law of cause and effect, antecedent and 
consequent, temporal succession, the causal 
nexus of events in space and time, as the 
certain standard of determination of the 
meaning of things. But the very principles 
of logic, the very fundamenta of ration- 
ality, appear to be knocked askew by the 
implications of an occurrence that happens 
psychically before it happens factually. 

All scientific knowledge is grounded on 
the assumption that given causes, that is 
to say, forces and energies, will work over 
into more or less predictable effects. The 
whole structure of human logic is built on 
this conception of cause and effect, or the 
sequence of events in time and space. 
Mathematically expressed, this amounts 


to saying that if a force acts on a body, 
it will bring it to a certain place in a 
certain time. If the force of my arm 
wielding a hammer causes the latter to 
move against a glass globe at a certain 
rate, it will drive the particles of the glass 
into stated positions, measurable accord- 
ing to the laws of momentum, impact and 
inertia. It may be safe to assert that, in 
so far as living experience and physical 
phenomena have been understood at all, 
such understanding has been reached 
through the application of the law of se- 
quence to the phenomena observed. The 
chain of causal sequence is the bridge 
over which the human mind has stepped 
to reach the shore of understanding, of 
knowledge. 


But to assert that an event may be seen 
enacted, ere the antecedent situation out 
of which it causally springs has itself been 
established, is at one stroke subversive of 
the logical structure of our universe. And 
with the logical structure of the universe 
goes the human faculty of understanding. 
We stand in an unknowable universe, and 
our experience can not be rationalized. 
‘Things may happen that have not yet been 
caused; a victory may come before the 
battle has been fought. All attempt to es- 
tablish causal relationships in accounting 
for events will have to be given up. The 
world and its history would not be 
amenable to reasoned judgment, and it 
would be profitless to study them. Further- 
more the basic conception of law in the 
operations of nature and history would 
likewise have to be relinquished. Our uni- 
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verse would become—what it has always 
been to man in the proportion in which 
he did not understand its laws—an in- 
scrutable enigma. 

It may be an interesting observation in 
passing to note that an eminent leader of 
science of the present, Prof. Bridgeman, 
of Harvard, in an article in the March 
issue of Harper's Magazine, 1929, tells us 
that recent observations of the behavior 
of the electrons and protons in the atom 
reveal the astounding fact that the phe- 
nomena there noticed likewise contravene 
the law of cause and effect. He confesses 
that science has reached its limit of knowl- 
edge, because knowledge ceases when the 
law of cause and effect is disqualified. If 
his statements are true, then the principles 
of human knowledge so far utilized would 
seem to be assailed from more than one 
source, chemistry and physics joining in 
the attack along with psychism. 

But if this logical disorganization of our 
universe is to escape the implications of 
accurate prevision, speculation will aim 
to fix adequate explanation of the 
dilemma on the basis of several reflections 
which the elements of the situation sug- 
gest. In the first place it will be remarked 
that the vision of an occurrence before its 
actual transpiring in the realm of time and 
space would seem to point indisputably 
to the existence of two worlds in which 
man’s life is cast. There is the world of 
things and the world of mind. One of 
our worlds is composed of things and the 
other of ideas, feelings, sensations. There 
is the world of conscious open-eyed ex- 
perience of material substances in rest or 
motion. For the apprehension and evalua- 
tion of this experience evolution has pro- 
vided us with the five main and certain 
subsidiary senses. This is the world with 
which we are predominantly familiar, the 
only one, in fact, in which we are disposed 
to grant that events have the character of 
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reality. This is the world to which science 
has almost totally confined its investiga- 
tions, since it is the only domain of nature 
that lends itself to measurement and 
sensual cognition. The constituent data 
and phenomena of this physical world 
have always been rationalized through the 
medium of the law of causal sequence— 
one event preceding and producing an- 
other—which was assumed to be operative 
without variation or shadow of failure. It 
was for long believed—and still is in the 
philosophy of the mechanists—that this 
was the only world to the scientific deter- 
mination of whose events rigid principles 
of law could be applied. 

But phenomena like those we are con- 
sidering drive reflection to the point of 
facing the possibility of the existence of 
another world, wherein experience may be 
amenable to some form of conscious re- 
sponse other than that achieved by the 
play of the five senses. If such a world 
there be, it is not universally open to cogni- 
tion, and opportunities to examine and 
study its phenomena have been rare and 
sporadic. Yet there has been in the total 
a very great amount of testimony to the 
reality of such a world, and many of its 
evident characteristics have been noted 
and classified. It is a world which has no 
external or objective manifestation, but 
has its locale in consciousness alone. It is, 
in fact, the world of consciousness, as 
distant from that of material substance. 
It is the subjective world. 

Philosophy has swung from age to age 
back and forth between the rival claims 
which these two realms of experience 
make to the title of Reality. Materialistic 
thinkers have held that the external sub- 
stantial universe was the essential reality; 
spiritualists and idealists have cried long 
and loud that the only, or at least, the 
final, reality, was to be found in states of 
consciousness. 
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We can not presume to determine this 
age-old controversy, and fortunately the 
scope of our discussion does not call for 
a decision one way or the other. It is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to recognize that 
man has been aware of both these types 
of conscious experience. Whether one 
world is more real than the other matters 
not. The essential point is that both 
worlds enter into our experience; unless 
it were better to say that we enter both 
worlds in our experience. That we are less 
certain of our ground in the world of 
sheer consciousness than we are in the 
realm of sense contact, does not invalidate 
the former as a type of genuine factual 
experience. The subjective world is a real 
world, in one or another sense of the term 
“real”. 

The question involved in our essay is 
whether there is some as yet little known 
connection or means of thoroughfare be- 
tween the two regions of life. Obviously 
this question would seem to be answered 
before it is asked, as the very essence of 
human experience consists in our faculty 
to register the contacts we make with the 
one world upon the ‘‘screen”’ of the other. 
Consciousness is said to mirror the outer 
world. Experience is just that registration. 
But a psychic vision of an event that has 
not yet happened in the concrete realm 
hints almost conclusively at the fact that 
there may be some subterranean channel 
of intercourse between event and con- 
sciousness, by which a short cut, so to 
speak, may be taken from the one to the 
other. Instead of following the usual 
passage of cause maturing into effect, 
spiritual faculty may become under certain 
conditions responsive to factual history by 
a more electrical communication. 

This is admittedly a very general 
speculation, and still leaves in a very 
baffling situation the problem of how an 
occurrence that has not yet come to being 
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in the world of fact can be known by some 
type of mind. 

Another line of possible explanation 
sets strongly in the direction of Plato's 
philosophy of Ideas. Nothing less is im- 
plied in the acceptance of this theory, how- 
ever, than the entire reversal of modern 
scientific conceptions of the rationale of 
experience. Modern psychology is pre- 
dicated on the ground that events first 
take place in the concrete world and are 
then registered in sense and conscious- 
ness. Mind copies the actual or draws its 
materials from it. Plato’s thesis was that 
Ideas were the primal existence, and that 
the whole objective world is but the 
crystallization or precipitation of these 
conceptual forms in concrete manifesta- 
tion. Ideas were in existence in the 
noumenal world long before they came to 
objectification as phenomena. Life as we 
know it is a process of ideas coming out 
to view from some hidden state, some- 
what as we might think of characters 
written in invisible ink coming to sight, 
or the impression of the sun’s rays on the 
camera film emerging to view. 

It should not be so utterly impossible 
for the mind to grasp the implications of 
this type of explanation, in view of our 
familiarity with the notion of the sub- 
conscious. Our mental life is admittedly, 
to a large extent, the procedure of lifting 
latent or submerged ideas into the focus 
of immediate consciousness. In fact the 
data connected with this phase of recent 
psychological investigation, particularly 
with psycho-analysis, has made it necessary 
for us to posit the presence of a sub- 
stratum of consciousness which lies some- 
where behind or below the normal state 
of awareness. The relation between the 
two is by no means adequately known; 
but it seems to be something like that sub- 
sisting between the two parts of a plant, 
that above and that below the ground. 
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The root seems to be the mainspring of 
healthy existence for the plant; yet the 
condition and development of the root is 
itself powerfully modified by the favor- 
able situation of the stalk, as it seeks the 
air and the sun. If one were to attempt 
to decide on the relative importance of 
one or the other, it would appear as if 
the verdict should be accorded to the root. 
The consideration weighing most heavily 
in this decision is the fact that the plant 
itself in the first instance, emerges into 
the air from the embryonic life of the seed 
in the pregnant earth. On the strength of 
this analogy—and analogies from nature 
are found to have the highest measure of 
cogency—life does seem to come into 
manifestation always from some hidden 
background. It would be interesting to 
pursue this speculation, if the article were 
a purely philosophical one. 

We likewise pass briefly over that other 
tremendous argumentative issue thrust be- 
fore the mind by the instances of precogni- 
tion, the eternal question of freedom or 
determinism, free-will or predestination. 
Hasty inference from the premises in the 
case would indeed, it must be conceded, 
point to the validity of the latter concep- 
tion. If something can be truly seen before- 
hand, and it later materializes, the deduc- 
tion almost inescapably is that it was al- 
ready on the cards of unfolding history. 
What alternatives there may be to this con- 
clusion, cannot be elaborated in this paper. 
The most natural assumption from the 
facts is that things, if not prearranged on 
destiny’s chart are yet somehow able to 
come under the eye of a sensitive, or of an 
ordinary person when uncommonly sen- 
sitized. Prevision may not necessarily be 
a proof of predestination. 

Approaching the subject for a moment 
from the vantage point of some of the 
new scientific knowledge of our day, we 
may ask if there may not be something 
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in the nature of the time-space element 
which is operative here, so that a sharp 
discerning faculty can catch the impression 
of an event, occurring at a distance in 
some psychic or spiritual world, before it 
has reached earth consciousness. Is there 
some psychic or intellectual dimension, in 
traversing which an event traveling at a 
certain rate, may be caught in transmision, 
or somewhere before it comes to expres- 
sion? Had we the requisite powers of 
cognition we could be aware of an ebulli- 
tion of sun-spot vapor before the light- 
telegraph brings it to our eyes. Is there 
likewise a time-space hidden somehow, in 
psychism? Or is there a sort of mental 
space, or thought dimension, flying 
through which an earth occurrence may be 
caught on the wing ere it lands in our 
midst ? 

We may dismiss this highly theoretical 
prelude to our narrative with the state- 
ment that it is along the lines just sug- 
gested that scientific speculation tends to 
seek the explanation of the riddle pro- 
pounded. The fourth dimension of space, 
declared by many to be time itself, is made 
the basis for most of the efforts at elucida- 
tion attempted by intelligent students of 
life. Among the less critical, however, 
the door is thrown open to many a wild 
scurry into the land of superstition. 

A sceptical person, particularly one 
little versed in the harvested fruits of 
psychic investigation, may rise at this 
point to challenge us for evidence that 
the phenomena whose rationale we are 
seeking have themselves occurred and been 
established beyond cavil. There should 
be no difficulty on this score. The evidence 
is mountainous in bulk and needs only to 
be examined by the doubting. The psychic 
research records are filled with such a 
mass of data of the sort that, if piled end 
to end in the student’s mind, it should 
reach clear from incredulity to conviction. 
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The number of well-authenticated pre- 
monitions of death, often seen in complex 
detail, would alone mount into the 
thousands. 


But new evidence of this startling 
variety is always valuable. The cases 
which are described in this article will 
constitute an additional chapter in the 
great volume of testimony already ac- 
cumulated by reliable observers, as they 
have not hitherto been recorded. They 
came to my knowledge in every instance 
from personal friends or associates, and 
in two or three of them I became, in one 
way or another, an innocent participant. 
At the period of their occurrence, some 
eight to ten years ago, I was a teacher in 
a city High School, and curiously every 
one of the incidents seems to have come 
to me through my school relationships. 
They took place spontaneously in the lives 
of folks with whom I was in daily associa- 
tion in school work, and are thus cleared 
of any taint of professional practice. The 
internal character of the incidents them- 
selves, the circumstances under which they 
were communicated to me, and finally the 
entire lack of any conceivable motives for 
deception on the part of my informants, 
all convincingly attest the genuineness of 
the happenings as I record them. 


The first was a dream experience of one 
of my fellow-teachers, Mr. ....... 
He related to me that when he was a 
boy of some ten or twelve years, he 
possessed a pair of white rabbits, which 
he kept in a sort of dog kennel in a corner 
of the back yard of his home. One morn- 
ing he awoke with the details of a vivid 
and moving dream fresh in his mind. 
The thread of the dream ran about as 
follows: he had experienced a feeling of 
sudden alarm for the condition of his 
rabbits, had awakened, dressed hastily 
and gone into the yard to see if they were 
in safety. With unaccountable misgiving 


he approached the domicile of his pets, 
to find one of them out in front of the 
pen, acting in a manner to indicate that 
it was so seriously sick as to be not far 
from death. He solicitously picked it up, 
and held it a moment in his hand; but 
as he endeavored to caress it, the anima! 
suddenly gave a convulsive tremor and 
died in his hand. 

Upon awaking he was so affected by the 
realistic nature of this vision, that he hur- 
riedly dressed, ran out to the pen, and 
found the one rabbit moping in a sickly 
condition outside its door. He picked it 
up, and while holding it, it suddenly 
keeled over, gasped and expired. Not a 
detail of his dream was lacking, and the 
psychic reprint, or pre-print, had antici- 
pated its fulfilment by hardly more than a 
half hour.* 

The above incident is one of a simple 
sort, typical of myriads that have befallen 
in the lives of folks who show no special 
or accentuated psychic endowment. These 
persons may have but two or three of such 
unusual experiences throughout the whole 
of life, and because of their rarity, they 
will be regarded as freakish, and perhaps 
the old ground of coincidence will be 
dragged into account for the phenomena. 
That they may perhaps be the infrequent, 
exhibition of a normal, but as yet unde- 
veloped faculty in all men, does not occur 
to them. 

The second episode was a bit more in- 
volved. I myself was unwittingly an actor 
in the little drama. One day in December 
of—I believe—1920, some ten days or 
thereabouts before the Christmas holidays, 
while I was myself absorbed in the work 
of a class recitation nearly 100 miles 
distant, a young woman whose very ex- 
istence was totally unknown to me, as was 
mine likewise to her, was resting on a 
couch in her home in the city of Baltimore, 
her mother sitting in a chair near by. 
*See Editorial note at end of this article (p. 108). 
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Following a moment of silence, the 
mother, a Spiritualist, and happy in the 
daughter’s possession of distinctly med- 
iumistic powers, suddenly asked, “Well, 
you see anything for us?” 
The girl started. “Why, isn’t it odd that 
you should have asked me that question 
just now? An instant ago I had a vision 
that certainly is very interesting. I saw 
distinctly the form and features of a man 
who is a professor, and a voice told me 
he will visit us here on New Year's day, 
and that he will help us in some way.” 
She described the person as of a certain 
height, build, complexion and dress. These 
details were carefully noted. 

A few days after the enactment of this 
little scene in Baltimore, a pupil in one 
of my classes, knowing of my academic 
interest in psychic matters, and having 
heard me remark that I intended going to 
Washington to spend the coming vacation 
period, came up to my desk after school 
and said it had occurred to him that day 
in school that I might find it worth my 
while to stop in Baltimore on my way 
down and meet an aunt of his who could 
tell me of many wonderful experiences of 
the Spiritualistic sort. If I cared to do so, 
he would write her, introducing me and 
telling her of my probable visit. I replied 
that I would be glad to hear what she 
knew in that line and said he might men- 
tion me to her. I gave him only a ten- 
tative promise, however, with regard to 
making the suggested stop-off. But I took 
the address. 

The matter was little on my mind dur- 
ing the pre-holiday doings in our school, 
and when the moment of my departure 
came, I decided to go through to the 
Capital City and think of the Baltimore 
visit later. It was not till far on in 
Christmas week that I came to grips with 
my irresolution and finally wrote to the 
aunt that her nephew paved the way for 
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my call, and that if convenient to her I 
would spend a few hours with her on my 
return, which would be on New Yeat’s 
afternoon. A reply came shortly inviting 
me to do so, and I thus became the “‘pro- 
fessor” destined to step into their apart- 
ment on New Year's day and fulfil the 
daughter’s vision. Needless to say, the 
personal description of the visionary man 
was quite accurately matched by my ap- 
pearance. 

As to the secondary detail—my helping 
them—it likewise was fulfilled in a quite 
unique way, and apparently by accident. 
Just before I left I was introduced to an- 
other daughter who had been for some 
considerable time invalided to her bed by 
a baffling type of disorder that had not 
yielded to patient medical treatment. On 
an impulse I was led to suggest the name 
of a professional friend of mine in Wash- 
ington who, I felt, would be competent to 
deal with the trouble. Following an in- 
troductory letter from me, the daughter 
was taken over to Washington soon after- 
wards, and was put quite rapidly on the 
road to recovery. A letter to me from the 
mother some days after this visit glowed 
with expression of the remarkable char- 
acter of this latter phase of the incident. 
I assured myself from the nephew in 
school that he had never mentioned me 
to his Baltimore relatives before my con- 
senting to have him do so, which was per- 
haps a week after the original clairvoyant 
vision. Accepting this the evidential na- 
ture of the incident appears rock-ribbed. 

The third psychic adventure that came 
to my knowledge through my school af- 
filiations was truly a marvelous incident, 
from whatever angle of vision it may be 
viewed. It differs from the two already 
related in that it offers the alternative of 
telepathy as a possible solution along with 
precognition. The reader may form his 
own conclusions as to which of the two 
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types of psychic faculty was the instru- 
mentality of the extraordinary foreknow- 
ledge of a most complex and technical 
subject that was unquestionably conveyed 
in the transaction. 

In our school there was in vogue the 
system of Hobby Clubs. Each instructor 
announced the sort of club that he would 
conduct and the school population was 
permitted to elect membership in what- 
ever club pleased the individual fancy. I 
announced the formation of a Psychology 
Club, to discuss extraordinary mental phe- 
nomena, the feats of geniuses, prodigies, 
and similar matters. To my surprise some 
sixty boys chose this club and it became 
the largest in the school. 

Among this group hapened to be the 
outstanding puil, the most brilliant student 
the school has ever turned out. He knew 
more Latin than his instructors and 
learned to handle Spanish fluently in three 
weeks without a teacher. He wrote 
metrically perfect odes in Latin. He 
picked up French in school and Greek 
and German outside. He played the pianc 
amazingly. He later matriculated at 
Columbia University and at the end of 
three years was its valedictorian. 

He was supremely interested in the dis- 
cussion in our “Psycho” Club. But his in- 
credulity was awakened one day by my 
mention of the phenomena of automatic 
writing, and he felt that I was a bit gulli- 
ble to swallow claims of such a nature. 

Not long thereafter, he was one evening 
at the home of a neighborhood friend, in 
company with another member of his 
class and several girls, one a young 
teacher, and another a visitor in the house- 
hold where the informal party had col- 
lected. At a juncture in the conversation 
the subject turned upon our Psycho Club, 
and the brilliant youth made mention of 
what I had remarked about automatic 
writing. None of the party had ever 


heard of such an unbelievable “stunt”. I 
myself did not escape a measure of these 
young folks’ scorn and was vociferously 
ridiculed, and by none so liberally as by 
the visiting girl. She was nothing short 
of hilarious in her rejection of so un- 
founded and impossible a contention. She 
wondered who could be so silly as to 
credit it for a momertt. What the country 
needed was more psychiatric wards for 
deluded people of this kind. 

As these things usually go, some one 
made the inspired suggestion that it might 
be a lot of fun to try the thing and prove 
it then and there the real thing or “the 
bunk’. “All right, let’s’, some one else 
gaily added, and the farce was on. Paper 
and some pencils were conjured up and 
several members of the party took the 
latter in hand and jauntily challenged the 
unseen spirits to go to work on the paper. 

The guest had put her pencil to the 
paper along with the others. The latter 
were pushing their pencils about in 
mockery, and began to read jesting 
messages. Hers was moving also. But her 
friends suddenly noted a serious, half- 
frightened look replace her hilarity. Her 
pencil was moving in such a funny way, 
pulling her fingers about and trying to 
form words. It gave her such an odd feel- 
ing, to have her hand move without her 
directing it, going of its own apparent 
volition. Her companions ceased their 
joking and watched her. Her pencil gained 
steadiness and was writing words. It:said: 
“What do you want? Why do you 
laugh” ? There were relevant phrases and 
full sentences. After a moment some one 
suggested asking “it” some questions. 
Several were then put and coherent and 
quite relevant rejoinders came through the 
inspired pencil. Several names were called 
for and correctly given. Gripped by the 
intense interest of this unexpected de- 
nouement, the members of the party 
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plied such questions as would occur to 
folks unprepared for scientific testing. But 
the results were astonishing. “No, I am 
not making up the answers,” persisted 
the bewildered writer. I am not doing 
the writing; I do not know what it is writ- 
ing till I see it. It is just like someone 
moving my hand.” 

Finally a brilliant idea for a test oc- 
curred to the mind of the young Latin 
student. He recalled that on the morrow 
there was scheduled an examination in my 
Virgil class. Could the invisible in- 
telligence find out what the Latin ex- 
amination questions would be and write 
them out the evening before! “Oh, yes! 
Try it,’ applauded his less omniscient 
classmates. 

Now, my regular habit in giving 
periodical tests was to make out the ques- 
tions, wholly or in outline; on a sheet of 
ordinary school tablet paper, and consign 
them, for assured safety from possible dis- 
covery, not to my desk drawer in school, 
but to the depths of my inside coat pocket, 
where they remained in abscondito toto 
until the class was ready to gaze upon the 
unwelcome contents when I transferred 
them to the blackboard. I have never mis- 
laid or lost such a paper prior to a school 
test. The Virgil questions were safe in 
my pocket that night at a distance of three 
miles from the psychic spies. No human 
eye but my own had seen them, and even 
I could hardly have told in any accurate 
detail the substance of the material after 
I had hurriedly jotted it down some hours 
before. 

When this supreme challenge was is- 
sued to the control, the girl’s whole body 
seemed to be possessed by an energizing 
force. Her hand moved vigorously now 
and with more certitude. The student 
watched. Latin words began to be spelled 
out under her pencil. The girl knew no 
Latin, but he did. On and on she wrote, 
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Latin questions involving translation and 
construction, then some English sentences 
for composition. When it was finished, 
my young friend took possession of the 
paper to see if the morrow’s developments 
would verify the spirit forecast. 

Some days later he came to me and un- 
folded the whole story, vouching on his 
own word of honor that the girl’s hand 
had written out correctly, in his presence, 
fully 95 per cent of the blackboard test, 
in Latin and English, which I had given 
them the next morning! It could well be 
that I had made changes or additions to 
the extent of 5 per cent at the time I put 
the test on the board. 

I was startled beyond measure by this 
amazing development. The marvel grew 
when he testified that later in the evening 
the girl had written some sentences in 
correct Spanish—and she had never 
studied the language. Here had been 
demonstrated both prophecy and the gift 
of tongues! I told the young man that he 
had witnessed one of the greatest won- 
ders of modern psychic experience, and 
he again assured me of the correctness of 
his recital in every detail. About a year 
later I chanced to meet the young teacher 
who had been present at the demonstra- 
tion, and she corroborated my friend's 
testimony. * 

As intimated, the case presents the 
strong possibility of some kind of tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant reading of the 
material on the question paper in my 
pocket, or from my subconscious mind and 
is not confined to the theory of simple pre- 
vision of the coming event. But this does 
not in the least diminish“its wonder. 

The girl had a difficult time ‘coming to 
herself” after the writing, and was in no 


*She later told me that she had been witness to a 
similar occurrence when another young woman of 
her acquaintance had written in Danish a message 
concerning the death in Denmark of a relative of 
a Danish gentleman in the party, who alone could 
read the script. The death was confirmed some 


time later by a dispatch from Denmark. 
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humor to jibe and jest at “inspirational 
dictation” thereafter. 

I have reserved for the last an experi- 
ence which, if not more surprising in its 
significance than the one just given, ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most clean- 
cut and evidential manifestations of pro- 
phetic sight that has ever occurred. It im- 
presses one as being so clearly a photo- 
graph of a portion of the future that it 
must carry great weight as it adds its 
testimony to the reality of this sort of 
thing. 

Our school was almost nationally re- 
nowned in those days for its all-conquer- 
ing football teams. State championships 
were common for our stalwart athletes, 
and even national trophies had been 
tacked two or three times to our flagstaff. 
In one of my Spanish classes was the 
“star” end of the “varsity” team, one 
Erdley. One day he came to chat with me 
in the mien of one who has something on 
his mind. He hesitated, but mustering 
courage he said, ‘Prof., I wouldn’t tell 
this story to any one but you; I’m afraid 
no one else would ‘get me right’ on it. 
But I know you have studied these odd 
things and I want to tell you in confidence 
of one of the queerest experiences that 
occurred to me just recently.” I assured 
him of my unbiased spirit regarding such 
things, and he narrated with evident sin- 
cerity and great earnestness the following 
incident. The date was about the 10th of 
October. 

One night about the beginning of the 
fourth week of September, the football 
season just getting well under way, he 
dreamed that he had proceeded as usual 
at the close of school for the day from the 
dressing building to the athletic field for 
the afternoon’s football practice. He 
reached the field and saw himself sitting 
with a group of his fellow-players on the 
bleachers that lined one side of the grassy 


gridiron. All were in uniform and waited 
only the signal from the Coach to begin 
the day’s drill. That official stood on the 
grass some 30 feet in front of the 
bleachers, conversing with one of the boys. 
Suddenly Erdley saw him look over to- 
ward the group, seek with his eye some 
one in it, and then beckoning he called 
out a name which sounded like Hoover. 
Now “Fats” Hoover, the heavy guard, was 
seated almost at Erdley’s side, and, think- 
ing it was he whom the Coach wanted, 
he leaned forward and nudged Hoover, 
exclaiming, ‘Look there, Fats, the Coach 
wants you.” Hoover, thus admonished, 
and seeing the Coach looking apparently 
at him, leaped forward, jumped over the 
low railing that separated the bleacher 
foreground from the playing field, and 
started toward the Coach. The latter, who 
had resumed his talking for an instant, 
noted Hoover’s approach, but waved him 
back with a gesture of the hand, shouting, 
“No, I didn’t cail Hoover; I want Buser.” 
When Erdley heard this name clearly, he 
was at a loss to place it as belonging to 
any known member of the football squad. 
In his surprise he gazed around over the 
group, just in time to see a sturdy-looking 
lad, who had been seated some fifteen 
feet from him, spring down from the 
boards, leap over the rail and go out on 
the grass to answer the Coach’s summons. 
He stood talking with the latter for a 
few moments, telling him his previous ex- 
perience as a school player. He was an 
entire stranger to Erdley, who could not 
recall ever having seen him out for 
practice or hearing his name mentioned. 
After instructing the unknown candidate, 
the Coach signaled for drill to begin, the 
boys went onto the field, and—the dream 
ended. 

On awaking in the morning, he found 
every feature of this dream realistically 
imprinted on his memory. He wondered 
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what it could all mean. He determined 
to make inquiry as soon as he reached 
school whether a boy answering to the 
name of Buser had at any time entered 
the school or had played football, or was 
then on the roll. But his queries brought 
no light on the subject. There was no 
such boy in the institution; yet in the 
dream he had seen him with the football 
squad as then constituted. His failure to 
gain any enlightenment left him no re- 
course but to ponder in perplexity over 
the strange circumstance. And as some ten 
days passed without any revelation of the 
mystery, he tended more and more to re- 
gard it as one of those odd vagaries which 
our minds are subject to in the dream 
state, and which are quite meaningless as 
a rule. The incident was practically for- 
gotten. Then one day in early October, 
so suddenly and unexpectedly that he was 
hardly aware of what was taking place 
until it had come and gone, the entire 
incident, complete to the last detail of 
minuteness, was enacted in liberal reality 
under his very eyes on the practice field. 
A new boy by name Buser had entered the 
school late, having been transferred from 
a neighboring town, had reported for 
practice in uniform that afternoon for the 
first time, and thus fulfilled his teammate’s 
extraordinary dream vision. Erdley was 
so overwhelmed when he realized what 
had happened that he played in a daze all 


The Editor would like to record bere an item 
of interest which closely parallels Mr. Kuhn’s 
story. When living in the west of England 
many years ago, he met a Mr. Frank Wells, 
who narrated the following: When reading 


for an examination he had rooms on the ground 
floor of a house in Cheltenham. One night, 
shortly before waking, he dreamed that he 


awoke, left his bed, pulled up the blind and 
looked out on the street. 


Nearly opposite was 
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afternoon, and carried his strange secret 
around with him till he was driven for 
relief to report it to me. 


“Why, Prof.”’, he ejaculated, when I 
had heard the whole story, “how can such 
a thing be? How can you see a thing be- 
fore it has happened?” Then, after a 
hopeless pause, “I can believe anything 
after that.” 

Prophecy, so ancient religious lore in- 
timates, was once regarded as a superior 
endowment, and its possessors as excep- 
tionally gifted persons. It was honored 
and reverenced as being the mark and 
pledge of high spiritual discernment. It 
is hinted strongly that the ancient world 
knew more about such things than we do 
at present. But to our matter-of-fact and 
empirically-tainted minds phenomena of 
the sort seem so bizarre and “outre” that 
we can hardly bring ourselves to consider 
them more real than our flimsy dreams. 
Yet they confront us as facts corroborated 
by the strongest kinds of human testimony. 

With all our vaunted advances in scien- 
tific knowledge, do we stand any nearer 
to-day than before to being able to escape 
the hollow mocking echo which comes as 
the only answer when we put Erdley’s 


question: ‘How can you see a thing before 
it has happened?” 


Columbia University, 


324 Livingston Hall, 


a butcher’s shop. He watched the owner come 
out and take down the shutters. There followed 
him out a retriever dog, which walked slowly 
into the road and rolled over in a fit. The man 
went back, brought out a pail of water and 
threw it over the dog, which then revived and 
shook itself. Soon after, Mr. Wells really 
awoke, drew up his blind, and the whole train 


of circumstances was exactly repeated 


in 
actuality. 


THE THUMBPRINTS OF THE LATE 
JUDGE CHARLES Ss. HILL 


It is still too early to offer readers of 
the Journal a full report of these mani- 
festations. But certain details can now 
be given. We understand that of the 
three original prints received at the Boston 
sitting on the 12th October last, two were 
of Judge Hill’s right thumb and one of 
his left. These were capable of absolute 
identification, but it has been thought 
better not to attempt their reproduction 
as they are not as strongly marked as 
might be desired for this purpose, and it 
is likely that more forceful impressions 
may follow. 

The experiments are still in progress, 
but the work is necessarily slow, more es- 
pecially because two other lines of investi- 
gation are going forward at the same 
time. Nevertheless we are able to record 
the fact that a further print of Judge Hill’s 
right thumb was obtained on the evening 
of the 10th November and another of 
his left thumb on the 7th of the same 
month, though this latter one is less satis- 
factory. 

The writer of the present note attended 
at a sitting on the 12th December at which 
two more prints were obtained. They must 


be submitted to expert examination before 
any description is attempted. All that can 
be said now is that they appeared to be 
very clear and well-marked impressions. 


A ‘GIANT’ THUMBPRINT 


About two years ago a suggestion was 
made to Walter that he should try to 
obtain a magnified thumbprint exhibiting 
the true proportions on an increased 
scale—say, double the normal size. The 
idea was, of course, to rule out the 
sceptic’s suggestion so often made, of a 
die prepared from some normal impression 
of the thumb. Walter did not demur to 
this, But until lately nothing further had 
been heard of the proposition. At a recent 
sitting, however, one of the prints ob- 
tained proves to be on a different scale to 
the rest. All the characteristic marks are 
there for the identification of the print, 


but the width is increased a good deal . 


beyond the normal. Here is another line 
which it may be Walter’s intention to 
follow up, and it may have a peculiar 
evidential force in the demonstration of 
a supernormal element in the production 
of these prints. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN AMATEUR 
INVESTIGATOR 


By WILLIAM T. GLOVER 


A few years ago I read the book ‘Ray- 
mond’ by Sir Oliver Lodge and other 
recent books pertaining to psychical sub- 
jects. I was greatly impressed that their 


authors were convinced that it is possible 
to communicate with the dead. I talked 
to a few friends who, whilst they pro- 
fessed to be sceptical, nevertheless became 
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sufficiently interested to propose to me 
that we investigate for ourselves. 

I assured them that I would gladly co- 
operate with them, and I suggested that 
we should use the table according to the 
method explained by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The first meeting was held secretly in my 
room one evening. (Mr. Glover has since 
explained that there was a strong denomi- 
national bias in his town against any deal- 
ings with this subject). After about 20 
minutes, the table tilted and the alphabet 
was given. The name of a certain James 
T. Smith was spelt out. This was 
recognized as that of a young man killed 
in action in the war. None knew Smith’s 
middle name, and this fact gave oppor- 
tunity for a test which was accordingly 
sought. The name “TWILLIKER’ was 
spelt out. This was not recognized by any 
of the sitters; though one said that he had 
_a vague impression that it had been a 
nickname of Smith’s. 

On enquiry on the day following it was 
ascertained that this was the young man’s 
middle name. The sitters all gave in- 
dividual assurance that they had not 
moved the table. A series of sittings now 
began lasting over about a year during 
which the supposed ‘spirits’ of a number 
of people, some known to the sitters, but 
others unknown, were given. Smith came 
again expressing delight that he could 
communicate with old friends, and im- 
ploring that members of his family should 
be admitted to the circle. This was not 
considered practicable as regards his father 
and mother; but one of the sitters who 
was a close personal friend of Smith’s 
brother Manrey Smith obtained his pro- 
mise to attend the next meeting. Manrey 
Smith however did not attend and his 
brother James, who seems to have known 
that he was expected, signified disappoint- 
ment. James Smith was asked to devise a 
test message for Manrey. This was to con- 
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sist of a word, phrase or short sentence, 
the meaning of which should be unknown 
to anyone present, but which should be 
verifiable on application to some person 
nominated by the control. The communi- 
cator James insisted that Manrey should 
be present at the next sitting. He was pre- 
vailed upon to attend, but from his aloof 
bearing and unsympathetic demeanor it 
was apparent that he was altogether scep- 
tical and uninterested. Early in the sitting 
James announced his presence; but, 
judging by the erratic and violent manner 
in which the table was moved and the 
peevish replies to questions, he seemed 
to be in a petulant mood. “We could not’ 
says Mr. Glover ‘but wonder if it were 
not Manrey’s cold indifference that was 
the cause of this.’ ‘For a long time the 
promised test message was withheld; but 
eventually we were informed that it was 
coming. The table now began to tilt 
down the alphabet. H.E.L.L—My instant 
thought was that this was no test message, 
but the beginning of a communication of 
sinister import: but I was mistaken in my 
surmise, for the next letter was ‘o’— 
‘Hello!’ This Mr. Glover interpreted as 
a brotherly greeting, and the impression 
was confirmed when the next three letters 
spelt out were M. A. N. Naturally the 
‘R’ was looked for in sequence but instead 
came ‘D’. ‘I requested the communicator 
to cancel the ‘D’ and try again. Once more 
the table stopped tilting at ‘D’, so I an- 
nounced that the ‘D’ would be accepted, 
and we proceeded. Then came the letter 
‘Y’, spelling MANDY after which the 
table ceased to tilt. I consulted with my 
associates and learned that they thought 
as I did that there had been a blunder 
somewhere. Nevertheless, I enquired of 
James if the words ‘Hello Mandy’ were 
correct. The reply was ‘Yes’. I then asked 
if this was the promised test message and 
he replied that it was. Everyone present 
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(except Manrey, who remained silent) 
disclaimed any knowledge of the meaning 
of the message. I then requested James 
to spell out the name of some one who 
could explain its meaning; and in reply, 
the table tilted “MANREY’. 

‘The marked indifference which had 
hitherto characterized Manrey now de- 
serted him; he became highly excited and 
loudly exclaimed (in substance) that 
‘MANDY’ was the name of a young 
woman in whom his brother James had 
been much interested when he departed 
for France. His interest in her was un- 
known to any of us except Manrey. In- 
deed, she had resided in another state and 
we were unacquainted with her. The 
names Manrey and Mandy are pseu- 
donyms: but there is an identical simila- 
rity between the two actual names, since 
they commence with the same three letters. 

‘At another seance’ says Mr. Glover ‘we 
received what seemed to be a gratuitous 
test. A supposed spirit gave his name and 
initials and informed us that some years 
before, he had lived for awhile in our 
town and that about three months before 
the sitting he had died of consumption. 
Later, we made enquiry, and learned that 
the initials and the name were correct for 
a man who some years ago was employed 
as a mechanic in a manufacturing enter- 
prise in our town: that he had removed 
thence to North Carolina where, three 
months before the date of our enquiry, he 
had died of tuberculosis.’ 

The deceased man’s name, but not his 
initials, were recalled by one of the sitters, 
but as an individual he had almost passed 
out of recollection: and the sitter in ques- 
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tion did not know where the man was, or 
whether he were living or dead. 

At subsequent sittings, strong repre- 
sentations were made that Mr. Glover 
should practise for development as a 
trance medium. After some experimental 
sittings, he found, on one occasion, whilst 
trying to make his mind a blank, that a 
regular succession of raps sounded in a 
certain part of the room, continuing for 
about a minute. Shortly after, another 
series followed, and certain other peculiar 
sounds. These seemed to be subjective in 
character, as the others did not hear them; 
but a little later, he was conscious of hear- 
ing the words of a message and wrote 
them down. At a sitting following, the 
identical words were given, through tilts 
of the table, and compared with the 
written record which proved this. 


The foregoing are the salient points in 
Mr. Glover’s earlier record, which dates 
from 1921. In his case, the interest 
created led him to pursue the line of 
Ouija communication and in conjunction 
with a young male acquaintance X .... 
he obtained a series of very remarkable 
scripts from which we hope to quote in a 
subsequent issue of the Journal. These are 
philosophical in nature, and purport to 
originate in part from Charles Darwin the 
naturalist. We have submitted several of 
them to a University professor of Physics 
whose wide knowledge would make his 
opinion of real value, and his verdict is 
distinctly favorable so far as he has been 
able to assess their value. The later series 
of communications begin in November 


1927 and run over a period of nearly two 
years. 


REPORTS OF SPONTANEOUS PHENOMENA 
By PAUL SUNNER 


In 1929, I visited the celebrated Mrs. 
Silbert. At a previous visit in 1925 I had 
experienced many light sensations, touch- 
ing of hands, feet, knees, in spite of care- 
ful hand and foot controls of the medium. 

On the crosspiece of the séance table 
there was laid a picture postcard of Graz 
with the inscription “Nell 4/4’ (the 
date). Nell is the nickname of a scholar 
of the middle ages. 

Professor Verweyen of Bonn later 
visited Mrs. Silbert and had séance results 
similar to mine, particularly of telekinetic 
art. An incident of note was the swinging 
on high of a teacup filled to the brim. 

In my visit of 1925, a most impressive 
phenomenon took place—the inscription 
“Nell 4/4” upon the inner side of a 
cigarette case which I, without premedita- 
tion or any definite expectation, had laid 
upon the crossbar of the séance table. 
Through rappings I was made conscious 
of the fulfillment of my unexpressed wish. 
Mrs. Silbert, who in a deep trance, sat 
next to me with her left hand grasped by 
mine, rose from her chair and pressed into 
my hand the cigarette case which she sud- 
denly found ‘apported’ into her own. This 
incident took place: in a dimly lighted 
room but with the faces and outlines of all 
present visible. 

After this time other inscriptions took 
place sometimes in watches or other closed 
objects. 

At my last visit, one morning im 1929, 
I was accompanied by Professor Walter. 
While our hands rested carelessly upon 
the table we heard rappings in the table 
and in the floor which later spread out 

into the room and’ we were aware of the 
presence of “Nell”. We spoke of my 
previous experience and I expressed the 


hope of obtaining an inscription. I laid 
my cigarette case upon the crossbar of the 
table and asked “Nell” for an inscription 
of his name. While we continued to visit, 
the cigarette case was thrown against a 
cupboard behind Mrs. S. When I opened 
the case I found the inscription “Nell” 
at the top and inside of the cover. I 
thanked him but called attention to the 
medallion in the center of the inside cover 
which was the proper place for the inscrip- 
tion and begged him to place his full name 
and the date there. I then laid the closed 
case under the table. Not long after 
rappings were heard and this time the case 
was again thrown violently upon the floor. 

I examined it and found the engraving 
at the particular place which I had de- 
signated: “Nell 25/6’. I expressed my ap- 
preciation to. Nell but asked him if he 
would add also the year. The case was 
laid down as before. After a short time 
the work was completed and I found 
the engraving of the year 1929 in the 
upper half of the medallion but I also 
found a long scratch through the middle. 

The case was filled with five cigarettes 
with the trade mark on top and above 
them was an empty space which could be 
used for further engraving. I invited him 
also to help himself to some of the 
cigarettes. The case was again thown with 
force upon the floor and after procedure 
similar to the others I found the plain en- 
graving—Nell—in the place which I had 
indicated. I also found that two of the 
cigarettes had been turned over so that the 
trade mark was not visible. 

We were all astonished at the unpre- 
cedented promptness and obedience to our 
requests which Nell displayed in this 
incident and considered it very significant. 
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DYING AS A LIBERATION 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Record of a personal experience. 


By LESLIE GRANT SCOTT 


Dying is really not such a terrifying ex- 
perience. It is quite easy, quite simple in 
fact. Birth, I imagine, is far more awful. 
I speak as one who has died and come 
back, and who found Death one of the 
easiest things in life—but not the return- 
ing. That was difficult and full of fear. 

The circumstances surrounding and 
leading up to Death are often painful and 
terrible, but they have nothing to do with 
Death itself. Rather do they belong to 
Life, and are often present when dying 
does not result. Death is a door leading 
to a larger life; a wider consciousness, a 
freedom difficult to imagine or to ex- 
press. Birth is the real mystery. 

My dying came, I believe, from too 
much sorrow. Youth finds sorrow hard 
to bear, especially proud, romantic youth; 
and I was very young, young enough to be 
agnostic and to care little for life robbed 
of idealism. The will to live had left me 
and so, I died. 

I had been ill for some time but not 
seriously so. I was in a run-down condi- 
tion, aggravated by the tropical climate in 
which I was then living. Ceylon, in spite 
of its garden-like beauty, is not a healthy 
place in which to make a long stay. 

I was in bed, a large, old-fashioned bed 
in which I seemed lost. A friend was 
sitting beside me. I lay there quietly 
thinking and feeling more at peace than I 
had felt for some time. Suddenly my 
whole life began to unroll before me and 
I saw the purpose of it. All bitterness 


was wiped out for I knew the meaning of 
every event and I saw its place in the 
pattern. I seemed to view it all imper- 
sonally but yet with intense interest and, 
although much that was crystal clear to 
me then has again become somewhat 
veiled in shadow, I have never forgotten 
or lost the sense of essential justice and 
rightness of things. 


As I loked, I came abruptly to the end 
and know that I was about to die, in fact 
that I was dying. I turned to my friend 
and said, ‘I am going to die.” Something 
in the calmness of my tone carried con- 
viction for she said nothing but waited, 
startled, for my instructions. 

“Send for the doctor,” I said. “It will 
make no difference but you will feel better 
if you have done everything you can.” 

I seemed to know that there was just 
one chance in a million that I would not 


die, but only one—and the decision yet 
to be made. 


A “boy” was quickly dispatched for the 
doctor and I lay quietly waiting, trying 
to stay until he came. I felt that it would 
be better to have him present but was not 
sure that I could wait. 


I was quite comfortable and happy. My 
brain was unusually active and clear. I 
knew that I was dying. I also knew that 
there was one chance that I would not die 
and the reason for it. But that did not in- 
terest me. I wanted to go. I felt perfect- 
ly contented and satisfied. 
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The doctor came.* I had told my friend 
to explain to him before he entered the 
room as I was afraid that he might lose 
time in questions or argument and I knew 
that my time was almost up. He hurried 
to me. His face looked startled and 
anxious. He was, and is, a very great 
physician*—one of the greatest—and to 
his profession he gave himself unsparing- 
ly. I was sorry for him for I knew what it 
was to him to lose a patient and I also 
knew that I was dear to one he loved. 

“What is it, my dear?’ he asked. “Do 
you feel weak or faint? Are you in pain?” 

“I feel perfectly well,” I replied, ““but I 
know that I am going to die.” 

He felt for my pulse and, as I after- 
wards learned, I had none. Hurriedly he 
gave me a hypodermic and I knew that he 
felt hopeful of the reaction for I was now 
conscious of what was passing in the 
minds of others. In the same way I was 
aware that the medicine had had no effect. 

A second hypodermic followed and 
again I saw hope in the doctor’s mind. Al- 
most immediately it was replaced by dis- 
appointment and a dawning fear of de- 
feat, bitter to this man who had saved so 
many. Once more the powerful drug had 
failed. 

I felt full of sympathy for him and tried 

comfort him. 

“Don’t feel badly,” I said. “It is all for 
the best.” 

“No, no!” he pleaded. “Think of ——!” 
(He had named one for whom I should 
have wished to live.) 

Then I did a strange thing. I laughed. 
It was the futility of human conceptions 
that made me do it. I had caught a 
glimpse of the perfect working of the 
law. I had come to the end. I wanted to 
go. 

It was then that fear took possession of 


*The name of the physician consulted is Sir Aldo 
Castellani. 
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him. It was because he knew that I had 
given up. He tried to ask my friend for 
something but she failed to understand. 
In his mind I saw his wish clearly and I 
told her to give him paper and pencil. He 
wrote a mesage and sent a servant with 
it. He had written an order for oxygen 
which I knew he did not expect to arrive in 
time. 

Meanwhile my consciousness was grow- 
ing more and more acute. It seemed to 
have expanded beyond the limits of my 
physical brain. I was aware of things 
that I had never contacted. My vision also 
was extended so that I could see what 
was going on behind my back, in the next 
room, even in distant places! 

The doctor bandaged my legs very 
tightly and propped them up so that they 
were almost vertical. This was to send 
the blood to the heart, I suppose. I had 
no physical sensations at all and realized 
that I was becoming less and less con- 
nected with my body. My friend, over- 
come by her emotions, had left the room. 

I knew that the time was very short and 
I wondered if I should close my eyes or 
leave them open. I thought that it would 
be less gruesome for. those around me if 
they were closed and so I tried to shut 
them—but found that I could not. I no 
longer had any control over my body. I 
was dead. Yet I could think, hear and see 
more vividly than ever before. 

I saw the doctor standing at the foot of 
the bed presumably alone with the dead. 
I saw grief in his pale face. I felt the 
despair of the true physician who has to 
save life. I realized the deep sorrow of a 
great-hearted friend. 

From the next room came great, engulf- 
ing waves of emotion, the sadness of a 
childhood companion. My increased sen- 
sitiveness made me feel and understand 
these things with an intensity hitherto un- 
known to me. I had never been able to 
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witness suffering with normal composure 
and this was too much for me. 

“I can’t stand this,” I thought to my- 
self. “I had better try to go back.” 

It was then that I experienced fear and 
suffering for the first time. It was a suffer- 
ing that was not physical and yet it was 
indescribably painful. The effort to return 
to my body was accompanied by an al- 
most unimaginable sensation of horror 
and terror. I had left without the slightest 
struggle. I returned by an almost super- 
human effort of will. 

I knew that I was back by a sensation 
in my solar plexus. I felt that I had 
slipped in again. At the same moment my 
physician leaned forward suddenly. He 
had seen life in my eyes. 

As the doctor hastened to take my pulse 
I looked up at him. “Don’t worry,” I 
said. “I am all right now.” The great 
man bowed his head in his hands while I 
tried to reassure him. 

From that moment I was convinced that 
I would live but it was weeks before I 
was out of danger and the doctor fought 
for my life day and night with the patience 
and skill of a superman. He said that he 
had never seen anyone so far gone who 
had ever come back. 

For a time I seemed to be hovering 
between two worlds and my hold upon the 
physical one was very slight. In spite of 
the tropical heat I had to have hot water 
bottles day and night. I was very cold and 
the peculiar odor of death was percepti- 
able in my room. My consciousness re- 
mained expanded and the power con- 
tinued to hear and see at a distance. My 
sense of time was completely changed. In 
fact time often ceased to exist for me. 
Past, present and future seemed so close 
that I was able to see into the future and 
foretell coming events. 

The doctor was interested in my 
peculiar state and asked me many ques- 
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lone 
even 


tions. The prophecies I made for him 
have all come true although they seemed 


most improbable at the time. I talked, at} sw 
length on subjects which, in my normal tight 
consciousness, I knew nothing. New _— 
vistas of thought opened to me with} “ < 
startling rapidity. A whole philosophy of f si 
life and death was outlined to me with} *”." 
vivid distinctness and carried with it such ary 
a conviction of reality that I have been} , _ 
trying to understand and live it ever since. | _ 
I was told in some strange, mental} “”’ x 
fashion, impossible to describe that I} “" | 
could die, that I had earned a rest and} “™ 
could go if I so wished; but that, if If {""* 
chose, I could stay. I was told that if “i 
I stayed I would have almost unbearable f . 
suffering but that I would be helped 
through it and that I would be able to ac- F we 


complish certain things. These things 
were not of world moment. They were f = 
things for other people which, according 


to human judgment, were practically im- 
possible of achievement. Whenever I am | “4! 
now inclined to doubt, to revert to my | i 
former agnosticism, I think of those things > - 
and my faith and knowledge immediately . 
return, to me; knowing that they are now f a 
accomplished facts. 
I chose, of course, to stay. The real de- fF f 
cision, I suppose, was made when I re- y 
turned; and yet there seemed a further I 
choice to make. Perhaps another chance va 
of escape was given me. Now, amid my f |. 
happy, busy life Iam glad I stayed; but F 4. 
then it was like renouncing heaven. ” 
Almost immediately, as if to challenge | 
my decision, I became very much worse. fF 
The doctor came two or three times dur- F 
ing the night and finally, at three o'clock F 
in the morning, told me that there was a 
nothing he could do for me and that I b, 
would have to use my will. I asked if that 
would really help and he said chat it F 


would. 
Then followed my fight with death, a 


lone fight in which, at times, I did not 
even dare to think. I could only hold on 
from second to second with set teeth and 


me tightly clenched fists until dogged deter- 
+ | mination revived the will to live. I asked 


/to be left alone and, from sunrise to sun- 
) set, I fought. No words can describe the 
‘awful horror of that conflict or the in- 
visible forces which took part in it. 
A wave of vitality seemed to pass 
_ through me as the sun set. When the doc- 
tor arrived he gently undid my closed fists 
and told me that I could stop fighting for 
/ a while. He had been in the house many 
times during the day and had looked at 
| me through the half open door but I had 
been totally unaware of his presence. 
That fight was one of many, growing 
less and less in intensity. Gradually my 
hold on life, always slight, increased until 
' one day I realized that I was back and 
_ chained to the old physical life again. 
I felt compressed, caged, in a dull, 
_ stupid prison of flesh. I was helplessly, 
' impotently angry and, for a time, bitterly 
resented the efforts that had been made to 


ings 
oe | bring me back. After my brief experience 
ren of a wider, freer life and consciousness 


this existence seemed to be death and the 


_— physical body a grave in which I was 
buried. 


My consciousness still remained some- 
ther 
seal what extended and my sense of the one- 


' ness of life was almost terrifying in its 
vividness. No longer could I look at 
things as distinct and unrelated objects 
but only as parts of an united whole. Im- 
mediately I saw them in their entirety and 
in their relation to all other things. I have 


ne never lost this sense of the underlying 
was | Uuity of all things but I was obliged to 


narrow my vision so that it might fit the 
brain which I had to use. 

Had I not succeeded in doing this my 
mind and body would have been complete- 
ly shattered by the vastness and intensity 
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of what I knew and saw. The finite can 
not grasp the infinite and our physical 
brains and bodies are finite; but there is 
that which uses our body and speaks 
through our brain which is itself a part 
of the infinite. In order that it may be- 
come conscious of itself, and know its own 
nature, it is imprisoned and limited so 
that, through experience of the finite and 
perishable, it may realize its own divinity. 

The fitting back into the personality 
was a very trying and difficult process. At 
birth this is accomplished slowly and 
naturally but, in my case, it was not ac- 
cording to the natural order of things and 
this made it particularly painful both 
mentally and physically. It took all my 
will power and common sense and all the 
wisdom of my physician to keep me 
mentally balanced and to restore me to 
normal health. 

Now that I am well and contented, this 
existence seems pleasant and my physical 
body no great hardship. In fact I have 
no desire to leave it at all and any former 
distaste for life now seems strange to me. 
At the same time I can vividly remember 
my former thoughts and sensations and 
life has taken on an entirely different as- 
pect because of them. 

I know now that there is no death. I 
know that life continues in different states 
of consciousness—or vibration—and that 
these states are necessary for the full de- 
velopment of that thing in us which is a 
conscious part of that life. 

I know that there is an underlying unity 
in all things and that there is only one 
power of which everything is a manifesta- 
tion. Therefore I know that the great is 
like the small and that if we could com- 
pletely understand the tiniest shell on the 
sea shore we could comprehend the uni- 
verse. 

I know that there is a plan and a law 
that works with mathematical precision. 
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What we sow, we shall reap—if not now, 
later since we are living in infinity. I know 
that every cause has its effect and that 
perfect justice rules. 


I write this in the hope that others, who 
have had a similar experience, may feel 
that they are not alone. Although 
one can never be quite the same again 
after having glimpsed reality, or com- 
parative reality, one is apt to doubt and 
to analyze in retrospect and, so, partly to 
lose the vision gained. 


The fact that someone else has seen and 


A FOUR-DIMENSIONAL VISION 


felt the same thing may help others to 
hold the knowledge they have won. To 
those who know nothing of these things, 
the whole story may seem like an im- 
probable dream or an illusion. On the 
other hand it may encourage some to think 
of life in terms of eternity and cause them 
to investigate the powers hidden in their 
own being. 

‘I do not expect anything I have said to 
prove anything to anybody. I only hope 
to add my little bit of evidence to that 
ever-growing mass which bears witness to 
man’s immortal life in an eternal universe. 


of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, writes the following, 4 propos 
of an experience related in the ‘Company 
of Avalon’. (p. 55), in which the seer 
was equally conscious of seeing at a single 
glance the whole interior periphery of the 
circle and within it, standing in adoration 
of the Eucharist, the figures of the twelve 
holy brethren in a ring about its walls. 
“This sort of vision” says Mr.D.... 
“is one I have occasionally experienced, 
and I have termed it a Four-dimensional 
vision, which I believe it to be. If one 
were in a fourth dimension and looked 
at something in our three-dimensional 
world, he would see it just in this way. 
One of the clearest I remember has to 
do with the lady you met a few days 
ago,—my wife today, but not at that 
time. I was sitting on a lawn here in 
Muskogee one glorious moonlit sum- 
mer night and I was thinking of her 
and longing for her. Suddenly I saw 
her in an upper room of her mother’s 
house at Spring Lake, N. J., at a table 
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with a pen in her right hand poised 
above a sheet of paper, playing with a 
silver seal I had sent her very recently; 
holding it in her cupped left hand; 
turning it about and smiling over it: 
the main difference in this vision from 
ordinary ones being that I was not look- 
ing into the room as from the doorway, 
but that I saw the whole room. I saw 
her from all sides at once; the outside 
of her cupped hand, and the seal with- 
in it;—her face, and the back of her 
head ;—and so with the whole picture.” 

“I was so impressed that I went into 
the house and wrote out the details of 
my vision and sent the description to 
her. This reached her on the third day 
after, and on that same third day I got 
a letter from her in which she said: “I 
am sitting in the tower room, at the 
table, to write this letter; and am hold- 
ing the beautiful little seal in my hand 
admiring it and loving it for the giver” 
etc. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry PRICE 


(Series Sixty-six) 


Three events of outstanding interest 
have occurred since I last penned these 
Notes. 

In the first place, a brilliant new trance 
medium has descended on London like a 
meteor out of the blue. She is Mrs.Meurig 
Morris, a quiet, simple and charming 
young woman aged 29, the wife of a 
chemist. 

Mrs. Morris was “‘discovered” by Mr. 
Laurence Cowen, the wellknown play- 
wright and builder of the Fortune Theatre. 
Mr. Cowen, until recently a hardened ag- 
nostic, happened to attend a spiritualist 
meeting in the suburbs and heard Mrs. 
Morris deliver a trance address. “What 
an amazing actress” he thought. But after 
listening for a few minutes, he realised 
that it was not acting and that the medium 
was not consciously responsible for the 
amazing oration which was holding the 
audience spell-bound. 

Mr. Cowen tells us that he became con- 
verted to spiritualism and arranged for 
Mrs. Morris to appear in London. He 
placed his theatre at her disposal and is 
giving a series of Sunday night services. 

The first of these was held at the For- 
tune Theatre last Sunday (January 11th.) 
and hundreds tried in vain to obtain ad- 
mittance. Mr. Cowen kindly sent me a 
ticket but it is almost impossible for me 
to be in London on a Sunday. However, 
I will quote the Daily Mail (the least 
sympathetic of the great dailies) whose 
representative went into ecstacies over 
what he saw and heard. He says: ‘‘Sud- 
denly this young woman sat bolt upright 
in her chair and her face and hands were 
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twitching. She rose and gripped a thin 
velvet scarf which was round her neck and 
threw her head back so that she looked 
like a Portia. She opened her mouth, and 
her voice, instead of a small, timid so- 
prano, was a ringing barytone. 

“Then for more than half an hour she 
delivered unhesitatingly and with her eyes 
closed an astonishing sermon. She delved 
into the profoundest philosophy and in- 
tricate science. Raising herself periodical- 
ly on her heels, gripping her scarf, and oc- 
casionally throwing her arms out to em- 
phasise a point, she copied all the manner- 
isms of the pulpit. 

“Her voice rose and fell just like a 
minister's, and with academic assurance 
she took her audience into the realms of 
protoplasm, agnosticism, evolution, in- 
volution, and atheism. In her amazing dis- 
course she dissected a man’s brain and his 
eye—all to prove that there is survival 
after death.” 

Mrs. Morris's normal voice is a quiet 
soprano. When she is controlled by a 
personality which, for want of a better 
title, she calls ‘“Power,” her voice changes 
to a ringing barytone. Mrs. Morris is a 
country girl, simple and unaffected. Gram- 
ophone records are to be made of her 
addresses. 

* OR 


Another important event which has as- 
tonished Londoners is .the calling of a 
meeting of ministers of all denominations 
to discuss spiritualism. The meeting was 
convened by the Rev. Arthur Buxton, rec- 
tor of All Souls’, Langham Place. Mr. 
Buxton is a cousin of Lord Noel Buxton. 
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Invitations were sent out to more than 
100 London clergy, but scores of clerics at- 
tended uninvited. The meeting, held at 
the All Souls’ Church Room, was attended 
by many well-known men including the 
Rev. Canon Adderley, Father Clarence 
May, Father Child (chairman of the 
Anglo-Saxon movement), the Rev. Des- 
mond Morse-Boycott and the Rev. C. 
Drayton Thomas. The meeting was pri- 
vate but I understand that some lively de- 
bates took place. For example, the Rev. 
Morse-Boycott condemned spiritualism as 
a “blind alley, leading souls to danger and 
in some cases ruin.” He spoke of the vast 
knowledge of the Catholic Church, which 
had already condemned spiritualism, and 
which knew all that was to be known 
about communication with the other 
world, by invocation of the saints, and, in 
the orthodox branches, the custom of 
speaking with any dead person in prayer. 

But these interludes from critical or- 
thodoxy carried little weight and it was 
provisionally arranged to call a further 
meeting of the clergy in February when it 
is hoped that Mrs. Meurig Morris will 
give a trance address. 


The next surprise for my readers is that 
Prebendary Harris, of South Leigh, Ox- 
fordshire, intends to move a resolution in 
the Lower House of Canterbury Convoca- 
tion on January 21st. in order that the 
Church may give its blessing to “faith 
healing.” The proposal is for the incor- 
poration of a rite for the healing of the 
sick in the liturgy of the national Church. 
He suggests that forms should be drawn 
up for the anointing of the sick and the 
laying-onof hands. Prebendary Harris 
said: “The right of unction is already in 
increasing use in nearly all the English 
dioceses, in most cases with the full ap- 
proval of the bishops. Many of the paro- 
chial clergy have used the unction for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and its 
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favourable effects are no longer in doubt. 
Some of the cures effected are so remark- 
able that they rival the results of such 
centres of healing as Lourdes. The spirit- 
ual effects are also very marked, not only 
in cases of physical diseases, but also in 
those of nervous disorders. It is felt that 
the ministry of healing should not be left 
to unauthorised healers, but should be un- 
dertaken officially by the Church in close 
co-operation with the medical profession.” 
Another suggestion is that to promote 
closer co-operation between the Church 
and the medical profession. The findings 
and suggestions of the committee of 
clergy, doctors and psychologists, recently 
appointed to advise the Church on these 
matters, will be circulated from time to 
time to members of Convocation. 
I regret to announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Dr. R. Santoliquido who passed 
away at Milan on November 25th, 1930. 
He was born in Italy on April 30th, 1854. 
He studied medicine at Florence and took 
his degree in 1878. He became eminent 
for his work in therapeutics and sanitation 
and held several important official posts. 
For ten years he was acting president of 
the Institut Métapsychique International, 
Paris, where I met him on several occas- 
ions. Dr. Eugéne Osty prints a biography 
and appreciation of his colleague in the 
Nov.-Dec. Revue Métapsychique. 
On acount of the death of Professor 
Santoliquido the psychic Congress which 
was to have been held at Geneva in March 
is postponed until December 17th, 1931. 
The Congress is being organised by the 
Centre Permanent International de Con- 
férences. Dr. Santoliquido was acting 
president of the provisional committee. 


Rudi Schneider visited 


the Institut 


Métapsychique, Paris, in October and 
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November, 1930. He gave several séances 
(two of which I attended) and if the re- 
sults were not so brilliant as those we or- 
ganised in London, the same phenomena 
were produced. Also, Dr. Osty made some 
important deductions, the preliminary an- 
nouncement of which appears in the 
current (Nov.-Dec.) Revue Métapsych- 
igue. Rudi is returning to the Institut in 
January, 1931. 

At the end of November, 1930 I visited 
Gottingen University and. gave an in- 
formal talk on psychic subjects to some of 
the professors there. On November 26th. 
Professor Dr. N. Ach, head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology very kindly enter- 


‘tained me at dinner at which I met the 


Rector of the University, (Professor Dr. 
Behm), the Curator of the University (Dr. 
Valentiner) and others. I had a most en- 
joyable time. I arranged a dinner at the 
Hotel zur Krone on the evening previous 
to my departure and Dr. Ach, Dr. A. vor 
Mohr and others were my guests. We dis- 
cussed psychic subjects until midnight and 
it was all very jolly and informal. 

Our discussion so interested my Ger- 
man friends that it was arranged that I 
should return in January and give a lan- 
tern address to the students. Then ortho- 
doxy stepped in and Dr. Ach wrote after 
my return home and said that if I gave 
my lecture it would be subjected to such 
“merciless criticism” by some of the pro- 
fessors, that to spare me the “discomfort” 
of meeting the threatened attack, I had 
better abandon the idea. The affair has 
caused a most amusing and piquant situa- 
tion. I shall probably deliver the lecture 
publicly at one of the halls in Gottingen 
at a later date. 

68 

Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff of Utrecht, our 
Dutch correspondent, is broadcasting a 
series of talks on psychical research from 
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the Hilversum radio station each Thursday 
during January. On the 22nd. of that 
month he is going to describe our experi- 
ments with Rudi Schneider. The Dutch 
are keen'y interested in all psychic matters, 
especially the scientific examination of 
mediums, and I am informed that listeners 
are awaiting with great pleasure Dr. 
Tenhaeff’s wireless addresses. Because 
psychical research is “controversial” the 
British Broadcasting Corporation will not 
give facilities to talk about the subject. 

In my last Notes I mentioned a new 
book (Mario and-the Magician) by Dr. 
Thomas Mann, the German man of letters 
who was awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1929. I have since been in 
correspondence with Dr. Mann who in- 
formed me that he had sittings with Willi 
Schneider at Baron von Schrenck’s house 
at Munich at about the same time as I did 
(in 1922). I had forgotten this fact, but 
I must have known it at the time. Dr. 
Mann kindly sent me a copy of his Three 
Essays’ in which he describes (An Ex- 
perience in the Occult) his first sitting 
with Willi. It is a brilliant and witty 
essay and should be read by every person 
interested in the Schneider boys. The es- 
say Was written in 1923. 

Dr. Mann tells us in his account that he 
was introduced to the Schneider séances 
by an artist. He had never met Baron v. 
Schrenck; had no particular interest in 
psychical research, and was an absolute 
sceptic as regards the possibility of pro- 
ducing phenomena. He returned from his 
first séance convinced that what he had 
witnessed was abnormal and that not only 
fraud, but the possibility of fraud was ab- 
sent. This is exactly what I said? of the 
same series. Dr. Mann informs me in 


1. New Cate Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. $3.00. 


2. Convincing Phenomena at Munich, an article in 
Psyche for April, 192 
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his letter that he after wards sat with both 
Willi and Rudi Schneider on many oc- 
casions. 

The phenomena that. Dr. Mann saw 
through Willi were very similar to those 
we got at Rudi’s London séances. Describ- 
ing a materialisation, he says (p.252): 

‘Then somewhat further back, in front 
of the dark background of the curtain, 
suddenly, swiftly, and fleetingly, the fol- 
lowing little apparition. Something ap- 
pears, a longish something, vague, and 
whitely shimmering; in size and general 
shape like a human forearm, with closed 
fist—but not certainly recognizable as 
such. It comes and goes, showing itself 
before our eyes, lighted by a sort of flash 
of white lightning that issues from its 
own right side and wholly obscures what- 
ever shape it has—then it is gone.” 

This ‘‘forearm”’ is similar to what I des- 
cribed (though not so poetically!) in these 
pages as having been seen at the London 
séances with Rudi. I repeat: Get Dr. 
Mann’s book and read how a great writer 
can record an interesting séance. Also 
read his Magic Mountain*; | agree with 
the New York Herald Tribune that it is 
an epic. 

Frau Lotte Plaat, the well-known Ger- 
man psychometrist tells me she is leaving 
for New York on January 22nd. I un- 
derstand that she is going on a private 
mission and that her visit will be a short 
one. Those of my readers who wish to get 
in touch with her should address com- 
munications to 15, Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

The cheap edition of The Revelations 
of a Spirit Medium, that mediumistic 
classic, is now published and can be pro- 
cured from Kegan Paul of London, price 
two shillings. It is a most entertaining 


3. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50. 
+Frau Platt is now in New York and may be con- 
sulted at Hyslop House. 
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book which gives a graphic account of 
how the old-time charlatans used to de- 
ceive the credulous. It was written by an 
ex-medium who “‘turned religious.” 


I have recently acquired something that 
I have wanted for years—a piece of 
teleplasm. It came from a materialising 
medium who visited London. I sent a por- 
tion to the best analytical chemist in Lon- 


don and am now awaiting his report. The I 
remainder of the small piece is being sub- F A™ 
jected to a microscopic examination and a Jan 
series of slides is being prepared. Trans- F “°° 
verse and longitudinal sections, stained — 
and unstained; portions mounted in Art 
glycerol and Canada balsam; sections to J £¢ 
be viewed by polarised light, etc., will F ‘* 
form a series of slides by means of which ask 
I hope to determine the nature of the — ‘” 
substance. The slides will be on view at — “* 
the National Laboratory and will form — °" 
an unique exhibit. I shall have more to fF *P° 
say about this in my next Notes. " 

* Mr 

The stage is now set for my visit to 

Rome to try and find the leaden coffer that ( 
St. Agnes and her friends are supposed F Br, 
to have buried in a field by the side of the F an, 
Via Appia. If the reader will consult the FB ay 
reportt of my experiments in the Roman F Ge 
Catacombs he will find that in one of the F fes 
visions describing the life of St. Agnes. F anc 
a circumstantial and detailed account is 
given of the burying of the box, which F ph, 
was said to contain articles of considerable F ki, 
value. Through the kindness of Professor F but 
Dr. Giovanni Pioli, of Milan University, F lar 
permission to dig on the site of the burial & sit; 
has been obtained, and the services of F ha 
fossores (diggers specially trained in ex- F ho 
cavating classical monuments) have been F tw, 
requisitioned. It now remains for me tO § tea 
make up my mind whether I shall go. In- F th. 


cluding travelling expenses, wages of the 


4. This Journal, Dec., 1928, p.665 ff. 
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fossores, hotel and other items (which 
may include compensation for damage to 


growing crops) the expedition would cost 
at least £100. I am now weighing up the 
chances of success. If we did find the 
hat | coffer, psychical research would take its 
of | tightful place as chief of the sciences and 
ing orthodoxy would be on its knees at our 
shrine. 
Phe I have had scores of letters from 
ub. | American re my article on Doyle in the 
da } January Cosmopolitan, and in nearly every 
ins. | case the question is raised why I did not 
ned | extract from the alleged entity of Sir 
in | Arthur more—and different—information. 
5 to | Each correspondent encloses a different 
will | set of questions which should have been 
hich | 2Sked—according to the very varied opin- 
the | ions of the writers. My reply in every 
at | case is that we did our best in the time at 
orm | Ut disposal; that the experiment was 
» to | Spontaneous, and that the replies of the 
entity more or less framed our questions. 
I am hoping to experiment further with 
Mrs. Garrett. 
t * * 
that Quite a number of people visited 
osed F Braunau during the Christmas holidays 
‘the F and had sittings with Rudi Schneider. 
‘the Among ‘the visitors—so Fraulein Dr. 
man § Gerda Walther informs me—were Pro- 
f the F fessor R. Hoffman of Vienna University 
snes, and Major Kalifius. 
nt “Olga” is adding to her repertoire of 
hich F phenomena. Not only does she tie a tight 
rable F knot in a handkerchief (as in London) 
essot F but she takes it into the cabinet, tears a 
rsity, F large rent in it, and throws it back to the 
urial F sitters! She tore Professor Hoffmann’s 
sof F handkerchief (a strong linen one), the 
n ex F hole made representing a heart. It takes 
been two hands (or something equivalent) to 
ne tO & tear a hole in a linen handkerchief, and 
r a the development is an interesting one. 
f the 


In the séance held on December 29th. a 
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hand and arm appeared from the cabinet 
and also greyish-white “column” which 
was seen by all the sitters. In the sitting 
of December 30th. a basket of Christmas 
gifts had been placed in the cabinet, when 
suddenly one was removed and put inside 
the Major’s waistcoat: it was a pocket of 
gingerbread. A bottle of wine was similar- 
ly transported. Then a small empty basket 
was placed inside the cabinet, and a hand- 
kerchief outside, on the table under the 
red lamp. Shortly after the handkerchief 
was found, tightly knotted, inside the 
basket. On the handkerchief was a 
“portrait” of Olga, with her name, made 
with a pencil that had been placed on the 
table some time previously and which had 
disappeared into the cabinet. One can al- 
ways rely upon getting good phenomena 
in the Schneider home circle. 

Dr. Henry Hollen, of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia sends me the latest volume of 
poetry obtained automatically through 
the hand of his wife. It is called The 
Vintage and consists of 73 poems, all re- 
lated. The entire collection was clairaud- 
iently received and recorded during a 
period of ten days. The Vintage follows 
Mrs. May Hollen’s previous work, Songs 
of the Soul, and the quality of the work 
is steadily improving. A volume of 
epigrams will make its appearance short- 
ly. Dr. Hollen (whose address is 1665 N. 
Sycamore Avenue) informs me that with- 
in a period of six months his wife has 
written 240,000 words—including fifty es- 
says on metaphysical subjects (28,000 
words) which were written in 34 days. 
She is now writing The Hypothesis of 
Universal Mind. There is no effort or 
preparation on the part of the automatist, 
except the mechanical one of holding the 
pencil. She is always quite normal during 
the “inspirational flow’ and the verses 
etc. come to her even during the perfor- 
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mance of her ordinary household duties. 
It is a vety remarkable case. Copies of 
the works I have mentioned can be ob- 
tained from Dr. Hollen at the above ad- 
dress. 
| 

We were discussing prodigies in these 
pages a few months ago. A super-prodigy, 
who calls himself “Olgo,” has made his 
appearance in London and is startling the 
mathematicians. Give him twenty tele- 
phone numbers at random and he will im- 
mediately repeat them in their right order, 
or backwards, or with the figures reversed. 
He will tell you the square or cube or root 
of any number with barely a moment's 
hesitation. Ask him what day of the week 
was Sept. 17th, 1911 (or any other date) 
and he will immediately give the right 
answer. Another experiment is for mem- 
bers of the audience (he is displaying his 
skill at Claridge’s Restaurant) to shout 
out any number of figures which his wife 
chalks on a black-board, “‘Olgo” having 
his back to the board. When the board is 
fuli, “Olgo” immediately calls them out 
correctly, and will then repeat them back- 
wards. “Olgo” is from Budapest and is 
27 years old. 

* OK 

A new poltergeist case is interesting 
German psychists. A little girl named 
Gretel Raschke, who lives at Oppau, in 
the Giant Mountains, is stated to be 
haunted by raps in much the same way as 
the Fox sisters were disturbed at Hydes- 
ville. Light raps, hard knocks, scrapings, 
noise like the rending of wood, etc. follow 
her from room to room. If Gretel knocks 
on the wall or furniture, answering raps 
are given. No normal explanation of the 
raps is forthcoming. Policemen have 
examined the premises and _ stationed 
watchers outside the house; floors have 
been taken up and furniture removed— 
but the raps continue. Gretel has moved 
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from house to house, but always with the 
same result. She is now in Berlin where 
experiments will be made with her. 

* OR 

Whether a spirit can sign a cheque, and 
if so, whether such signature is valid in 
a court of law is a question which has 
been exercising the justices of Tours, 
France. 

The point at issue is the validity of the 
signature to a number of cheques and 
documents relating to the estate of 
Armand Levilliers, a fervent spiritualist 
who had promised to provide evidence of 
the truth of his faith after he had “passed 
over.” A few days after his death certain 
cheques were presented at his bank, but 
the officials, though satisfied that the 
signatures were genuine, could not over- 
look the fact that they bore a date some 
days after the death of the drawer. In 
the same way documents relating to the 
disposal of property left by the deceased 
were produced, and were it not for the 
difficulty in regard to date, these ought to 
be honoured seeing that the signature is 
perfect. The police have arrested a 
nephew of the dead man, Gerald Lafone, 
accusing him of forging the signature. He 
denies this, and insists that they were af- 
fixed after death by his uncle, who had 
come back through a medium. The signa- 
tures, he says, were written at a séance 
attended by numerous witnesses. ‘The 
trustees of the estate say that the signa- 
tures are forgeries affixed by the nephew 
while the lights were out. Handwriting 
experts, on the other hand, declare that 
the signatures are perfect. 

Speaking of Tours reminds me that the 
Academy of Medicine, the leading profes- 
sional organisation in France, has passed 
a resolution recommending the authorities 
to impose a ban on public séances in 
hypnotism which are considered to have a 
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very injurious effect on the psychological 


and nervous system. 
* 


* * * 


“Oriental Elements in Highland Myster- 
ies’ was the subject of a lecture recently 
at a meeting of the Scottish Psychical 
Society, at 22 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 
by Mr. D. A. Mackenzie. The evidence 
afforded by Scottish or Celtic folklore, he 
said, was confirmed by archaeological re- 
mains, and showed that there were cul- 
tural drifts in early times, and up to the 
Christian era, into this country from 
Oriental countries, including Egypt and 
Asia Minor. Apart from this drift, 
Oriental cults, like the worship of Isis and 
the Persian Mythra, were introduced by 
the Roman soldiers. In the Highland 
folk-lore and legends we found traces of 
these ancient cultures, just as we found 
similar connections in material things like 
the chariot. When the Romans came to 
Britain in the first century, they told of 
the chariots possessed by the Britons, who 
were described as excellent horsemen. The 
chariot was used at the Battle of Mons 
Graupius by the forces under the Celtic 
general. The fact that they used chariots 
was pretty good evidence that they had 
roads. We had fragments of these 
chariots, bronze ornamentation with 
enamel figures on the bronze, done by men 
who had some knowledge of chemistry. 
The value of a chariot was about the 
value of a motor car to-day—twenty cows. 
From the East, whence came the chariot, 
came religious practices, customs, beliefs, 
which reached Britain and were adopted 
there. Devices on urns and ceremonial 
vessels expressed religious beliefs, and the 
devices resembled so closely those found 
on the Continent that there was no mistak- 
ing them. Religious beliefs and myths sur- 
vived as folk tales, and religious cere- 
monies as folk customs. So in folk-lore 
we had valuable material which had to be 
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sifted carefully and dealt with in the com- 
parative manner. The Celts were in touch 
with many peoples. Some Celts cremated 
their dead, believing the soul went up to 
heaven on the smoke. Some believed in 
transmicration of souls; some in an under- 
world paradise, a fairy world; some that 
the souls sailed westward over the sea. 
Celtic mercenaries served over Europe. 
They were rewarded usually in gold and 
cattle, but they also brought back religious 
beliefs and customs. Druidism probably 
came from Galatia. 

Commenting on the antipathy to pork 
found generally in the Highlands, the lec- 
turer mentioned that the remote Celt in 
the dawn of history was really a greasy 
pork merchant. They were great curers 
of meat. In the early Iron Age of Europe 
it was notable that they found the culture 
areas associated with salt mines. The old 
hunters ate one day and starved the next; 
and the people who invented the curing 
of meat made a great discovery. A re- 
markable change was effected when they 
came in contact with the Galatians. They 
ceased then to be eaters of pork. There 
were thousands of people in the High- 
lands who had never tasted pork. The 
usual explanation was that it was for- 
bidden in the Bible, but the people in 
olden times when this antipathy existed in 
the Highlands, did not have Bibles. This 
antipathy was something much older than 
Christianity. It existed in ancient Egypt 
before the Jews adopted it. Mr. Macken- 
zie proceeded to show a series of views of 
sculptural relics, pointing out the an- 
alogies between the Celtic sculptured 
stones and pottery with those of other 
ancient civilisations. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Mackenzie, replying to com- 
ments on Highland views as to pork, held 
that these had a religious foundation. The 
fact that Celts in Ireland were specially 
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associated with pig-rearing he attributed 
to the fact that an Eastern culture which 


came to Scotland had never reached Ire- 
land. 
* 

A number of interesting books have 
reached me since last month. Two come 
from the House of Rider. The first, The 
Voice of Mystic India—My Psychic Ex- 
periences,® by Alice Elizabeth Dracott is 
a well illustrated little volume dealing 
with psychic phenomena obtained without 
the aid of a medium—but suggesting that 
the author herself is mediumistic. Mrs. 
Dracott has had many experiences similar 
to the following: One day she was seated 
in her bungalow in Central India watching 
her baby sleeping. Overhead was the 
usual punkah wheel pulled by a sleepy 
collie. Suddenly ‘the Voice” said to her 
“Take up your child: you have not a 
moment to lose.” Mrs. Dracott hesitated, 
and the Voice became more insistent. She 
snatched up her baby only just in time to 
seee the heavy wooden pole of the sway- 
ing punkah fall upon the child’s pillow. 

Mrs. Dracott touches on the magic of 
the lamas of Sikkim who can “exercise a 
hail-storm’” or produce rain at will. The 
Voice of Mystic India is a most readable 
book, and I can recommend it. 

Of quite a different type is the second 
volume issued by the same firm: Grades of 
Significance, © by G. N. M. Tyrrell, B. Sc. 
This is a philosophical treatise written in 
the “hope that the reader, by pondering 
over it, may experience its extraordinary 
resolving power on the difficult questions 
of life and death.” Mr. Tyrrell has written 
a most thought-provoking book and, being 
a scientist, his facts are well marshalled 
and presented in a particularly lucid man- 
ner. 

Mr. Tyrrell discusses Life from every 


5. London, Rider & Co., 3/6 net. 
6. London, Rider & Co., 7/6 net. 
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angle and summarises the views of such 
men as Eddington, Whitehead, Haldane, 
and other modern thinkers. In the section 
“The two worlds of science” the author 
says: “The physicist, by stepping over the 
boundaries of the world of sense, found 
himself in one strange world. It now apf 
pears that the naturalist, by wandering off 
in a different direction, found himself in 
another.’ He sums up the situation thus: 
“That while common sense insists that the 
world we live in is simply and unequi- 
vocably what it appears to be, science in- 
sists that it is something quite different.” f 
And he emphasises the point that the 
scientists cannot agree among themselves 
as ta how it is different! 

In the chapter on “The movement of 
modern spiritualism” Mr. Tyrrell says: 
“Looking at the mass movement of mod- 
ern spiritualism which has increased s0 
greatly during the last twenty years, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the attitude, 
not only of the spiritualists, but also of 
their opponents. The attitude of spiritual- 
ists in general appears to ignore the diver- 
sity of difficult points with which the sub- 
ject bristles. . . . and they have proceeded 
to make it more difficult by turning it 
into a religion.” I agree. But I could go 
on quoting pages from this most quotable 
work—one of the few books on the sub- 
ject which is thoroughly scientific, and yet 
can be easily assimilated by the layman. 

Another scientific work of value t 
those interested in psychical research is 
Arnold Lunn’s The Flight from Reason: 
A Study of the Victorian Heresy’. Mt. 
Lunn flays the scientists unmercifully (es- 
pecially Mr. C. E. M. Joad) in their at 
tacks on religion. His shafts are also 
directed against the popular scientific 
writers of the day such as Julian Huxley, 
H. G. Wells, and J. B. S. Haldane. 


7. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., London 1931, 7/6 net. 
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In an illuminating chapter, “Sit Down 
Before Fact’ (quoting a dictum of 
Thomas Huxley’s) Mr. Lunn gradually 
introduces his reader to psychic pheno- 


mena. He mentions D. D. Home and the 


sensation it made when the Dialectical 
Society of London published its report* 
dealing with his phenomena. In a later 
chapter on “Psychical Research” Mr. Lunn 


summarises Home's career, his phenomena, 


and the experiments of Sir William 


_ Crookes. He discusses the phenomena of 


Eusapia Paladino, Florrie Cook, Eva C., 
Kluski, Margery, and Rudi Schneider. He 


has some scathing things to say of those. 


scientists who, like Thomas Huxley and 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, “refused to investi- 
gate phenomena which might endanger 
their simple faith in materialistic science. 
They behaved like those pious Bible 
Christians who refused to look at fossils 
lest their faith in Genesis might be dis- 
turbed.”” When I read this passage 1 
could not help thinking of those Géttin- 
gen professors who were incensed at the 
very idea of some one even contemplating 
telling them about psychic phenomena. 
Mr. Lunn’s book is a welcome antidote to 
the ultra-materialism of some modern 
scientific writers. 


* * 


The concluding volume of the series of 
authorised translations of Rudolf Steiner’s 
works has just been published® under the 
title of Stages of Higher Knowledge. Es- 
says on Sleep, Imagination, Inspiration 
and Intuition make up this standard work 
which has been ably translated from the 
original German by Mr. Harry Collison, 
M.A. to whom our thanks are due for 


8. Report on Spiritualism, etc. London, 1871. 


9. a and New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5/— 
ne 
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making available one of Dr. Steiner's best 
known works. 

Mr. John B. Reimer of Queen’s Bor- 
ough, N. Y. City, very kindly sends me an 
autographed copy of his privately-cir- 
culated The Diary of a Spiritualist which 
describes at some length a series of 
séances with William H. Lake, a medium 
who produces both mental and physical 
phenomena. The latter consist of mater- 
ialisations, telekinesis, apported objects, 
lights, etc. If the conditions of control 
leave something to be desired, the mani- 
festations are decidedly interesting. Mr. 
Reimer says (p.25): “Mr. Lake wants 
nothing to do with the A. S. P. R. or the 
learned Doctors and Scientists.” This 
seems a pity. The argument appears to be 
that it is impossible to convince the 
scientists, and that it is not worth trying. 
Of course that is not literally true. What 
is true is the fact that a medium is wasting 
his time and that of his sitters if he does 
not make some attempt to have his séances 
scientifically controlled and recorded— 
whether the scientists believe the evidence 
or not. A number of plates illustrating 
the alleged phenomena are issued with 
the volume which also includes a section 
“Advanced Thinkers Who Are Spiritual- 
‘ists” by Charles L. Hyde. Mr. Hyde means 
thinkers who were spiritualists, as most of 
the persons he cites have been dead many 
years. 

The Occult Press, Jamaica, supplies a 
“Publisher's Foreword” and from it I 
made the surprising discovery that “both 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities of 
England have within the past year or so, 
instituted psychical research departments.” 
This statement, like the announcement of 
Mark Twain's “death,” is decidedly “ex- 
aggerated!” 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE VARIOUS CODE SYSTEMS EMPLOYED IN TRAINING 
PERFORMING ANIMALS 


That many animals possess what might 
be termed a ‘“‘sixth sense’ has long been 
believed. Wild animals, particularly, are 
thought to show signs of this, and it is 
even manifest occasionally in our domestic 
animals, such as the dog and the horse. 
Bostock, in his book Wild Animal Train- 
ing, has given several examples of this. 
One case is especially interesting—in 
which his lions and tigers all refused to 
eat, one evening, and, some hours later, a 
fire broke out, in which a number of them 
perished. William J. Long, again, a 
practical naturalist, has cited several 
striking examples in his writings, which 
seem to indicate that there is some form 
of ‘natural telepathy’, operative between 
wild animals, by means of which com- 
munication is established, and the alarm 
given, in times of danger. Even our cats 
and dogs show signs of possessing this 
higher sense, at times. The cases of Rolf, 
the Mannheim dog, and Lola, are well- 
known, as are the “talking horses” of 
Elberfeld. It is possible, therefore, that 
some such form of subtle communication 
exists, and we must certainly keep an open 
mind with regard to its possibility. 

At the same time, it is undoubtedly true 
that the vast majority of “performances” 
given by animals are explicable by purely 
natural means, and that such exhibitions 
are rendered possible because a clever 
code has been worked-out, by the trainer, 
enabling the animal to accomplish seem- 
ingly miraculous feats. Whenever an 
animal is publicly exhibited, one may be 
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fairly sure that such zs the case. Real tele- J to the 
pathic communication—granting that it § time. 
exists—is not “on tap” in this manner. It Let 
is always uncertain in its operation. In § traini 
the following article, I propose to explain § —the 
just how these various code systems ate § do by 
employed, and how they operate. In this § In or 
I shall be as brief as possible, merely in-  traini 
dicating the modus operandi in each case, § or pi 
without going into unnecessary details. My § from 
notes for this have been gathered from § itis f 
various sources—talks with practical ani- § how 
mal trainers, circus men and various § well 
articles upon the subject. I might par- § feat— 
ticularly mention, in this connection, the J —he 
valuable article by Charles H. Burlingame, § tow | 
published many years ago in the Chicago shoul 
Examiner: (1899). end 
A typical “performing animal’ would § little, 
doubtless be the dog. Cats are far harder §f easily 
to train; horses are unwieldy; other At 
animals do not as a rule possess the § used. 
necessary mentality and obedience. A cet- § the t 
tain psychological background is necessari- § fixed 
ly postulated, in all animal training: keen § cases 
observation and perception, association, § in ot! 
memory, simple reasoning, etc. Without § quire 
this, training of any sort would be im- § mast 
possible. This is quite a different thing, § dog 
however, from assuming that the animal § secon 
possesses highly developed mathematical § must 
powers, or that it is normally capable of § he ke 
complicated intellectual flights! However, § for 
the simpler elements of mind are readily § ward 
shown to exist. That a dog can remember § Serve 
many words is proved by the simples § W 
training. For instance, when we say to -r 
of hi 


shou! 


a dog “stand up,” “sit down’, ‘shake 
hands,” etc., he soon learns very well what 
is meant, and remembers his lessons. He 
will follow the glance of his master with 
surprising accuracy, and learn to interpret 
his bodily movements. He is a splendid 
judge of distance, and keenly sensitive 


le- § to the emotions of anyone near him at the 
it time. 
It § Let us consider the simplest method of 
In § training first. This is by means of the eye 
ain § —the dog understanding what he is to 
ate § do by following the glance of his master. 
his § In order to bring a dog, by means of eye- 
in- § training, up to the point where he will find 
ise, J or pick-up any desired letter or number, 
My § from an alphabet or a series of numbers, 
om § it is first of all necessary that he be taught 
ani: how to retrieve fetch and carry) 
ous § well. When he has learned this simple 
sar- § feat—and all clever dogs learn it quickly 
the § —he should be placed on a table with a 
me, § row of cards in front of him. The cards 
ago § should be of heavy cardboard, and one 
end of each card must be turned up a 
uld § little, in order that the dog may grasp it 
rdet § easily with his teeth. 
ther § At farst, only five or six cards should be 
the § used. Accustom the dog to sit quietly on 
cet- § the table, his head well up and his eyes 
sari- § fixed on those of the trainer. In some 
<een ff cases, this will be a relatively easy matter; 
rion, § in others, it is most difficult, and will re- 
hout § quire patience on the part of the dog’s 
im- § master. The natural tendency is for the 
ring, J dog to turn his eyes away, after a few 
imal § seconds, but every time he does so he 
tical § must be lightly punished, while every time 
le of § he keeps his eyes upon those of the trainer 
evet, J for some little time he should be re- 
adily § Warded. A scrap of meat of biscuit will 
mber § Serve this purpose best. 
ples' § When the dog has succeeded in sitting 
y to § Still, and keeping his eyes fixed upon those 


of his trainer for some seconds, the latter 
should then cast a rapid but forceful look 
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at one of the cards, without letting his 
eye-lids droop, and stare with immovable 
eyes at the selected card, at the same time 
giving a sharp word of command, such as 
“find it,” or ‘fetch it.’ Inasmuch as the 
dog in this respect has a sharper eye than 
the man, he sees at once on which card 
or article the eye of his master is con- 
centrated, and he accordingly picks it up. 
When the dog has learned that a glance 
or look is a sign to pick up the card, his. 
training is nearly completed. It is now 
only necessary to add more cards, letters 
or numbers until words can be formed or 
examples solved. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this method is fairly obvious, and 
limited in its scope. It constitutes, how- 
ever, excellent preliminary training for 
more complicated methods to follow later. 
Also, the dog can be taught by this means 
to bark any given number of times, in 
answer to questions. He merely continues 
to bark until he receives the cue to stop— 
by a change in his master’s eyes or some 
slight facial movement. 

The mnemonic or memory system is far 
more complicated, and necessitates great 
patience on the part of the trainer, coupled 
with considerable intelligence on the part 
of the dog. It is, however, well-nigh in- 
detectable when well presented. It de- 
pends upon a set of cue words, or posi- 
tions of the trainer’s body, or both. The 
preliminary training—learning to sit still, 
to observe his master, to retrieve, etc., 
must first of all be taught, as in the last 
case. 

The dog is seated on a large table, with 
a number of numbered or lettered cards 
in front of him, at a distance of about 
nine inches from his front paws. The 
trainer takes up his position directly in 
front of the first card, at a distance of 
about eighteen inches from it. The cue 
words for these first three cards, let us 
say, are “which,” “where” and “quick.” 
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When the trainer wishes one of the first 
three numbers picked up, he first of all 
points to it with his finger, to make the 
dog understand that in this position lies 
the article which is to be picked up. At 
the same time he speaks the first cue word 
—“which.” This is repeated several times, 
in a sharp tone or voice. In order to have 
a more perfect understanding with the 
dog, he stands directly in front of the card. 
After the dog has picked up this card 
several times, being rewarded each time, 
the trainer passes on to the second card, 
giving the cue word “where.” If the dog 
attempts to pick up the first card, he must 
be reprimanded. As soon as he picks up 
the right card, he is rewarded with a small 
piece of meat. The trainer then passes 
on to the third card, giving the cue word 
“quick.” He should then pass from one 
to the other, over and over again, until 
the dog has learned these three cards per- 
fectly, so that every time he hears the 
word “where,” for example, he will in- 
variably pick up the right card. 

After the first preliminary trials, these 
cue words may be incorporated into short 
sentences, such as “which is the right card, 
Carlo? Which is it? Which is it?” Or, 
“quick, Carlo, give me number seven, 
quick.” After the first few trials, it will 
be found that it is no longer necessary 
to point to the numbers. The dog will 
pick out the correct one when: he hears 
the proper cue word. This must be re- 
peated over and over again, using very 
few cards at first, and being careful not 
to tire the dog during these early lessons. 
A more substantial piece of meat and a 
little petting will soon have the effect of 
making the dog look forward to his 
lessons, instead of avoiding them. 

More cards are now added to the first 
row, a suitable cue word being given to 
each, such as ‘‘can,” “‘tell,” ‘“‘now,’’ and so 
on. The dog should be trained to pick 
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up these cards first of all, irrespective of 
the first ones laid down; then the cards 
of the entire first row should be given, 
jumping from one to the other. These 
should be learned thoroughly before any 
more cards are added. 

A few cards are now added to the 
second row. These should be placed dir. 
ectly above those in the first row, and 
about two inches from them. A string is 
tied loosely about the neck of the dog, 
the other end being held by the trainer, 
who should stand a few inches further 
away from the table than in the last 
cases. The cue word for the first card is 
now given. The dog naturally attempts 
to pick up the customary card, but as he 
does so the trainer pulls the string, and 
the dog is compelled to pass over the first 
row of cards, and pick up the first card 
in the second row. He is suitably re- 
warded. After a number of trials, the dog 
will begin to understand that the distance 
of the trainer’s body has something to do 
with this. Centering attention upon this 
first card, the trainer stands in position 
number 1, then in position number 2, giv- 
ing the same cue word each time. Every 
time the dog makes a mistake he is pun- 
ished, while every time he is correct he 
is rewarded. After a time, it will be found 
that the string is no longer required as a 
prompter, for the dog will associate the 
distance of the trainer’s body with the 
correct row of cards. The same thing must 
be gone through for each card in the 
second row. 

A third row of cards is now added, and 


the same method employed, the trainer J 


standing still further from the table, in 
position number 3. Finally a fourth row. 
This will be found sufficient to complete 
the letters of the alphabet, and any num- 
bers which may be required. By picking 
them up one at a time, any given word 
may be spelled, or the result of any mathe- 
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matical problem which has been set for 
the dog to work out. The question may 
sound complicated, but the answer is us- 
ually simple. Thus, if the trainer asks 
“how many years has this gentleman been 
married?’ and the dog picks up 13, it is 
only necessary for the dog to pick up first 
the 1 and then the 3. These numbers have 
been given him by means of the proper 
cues. 

The principle of this system should now 
be clear. The relative distances of the 
trainer’s body, together with the cue 
words, have supplied the dog with all the 
information necessary to enable him to 
spell out any answers that may be neces- 
sary, or the solution of any problem which 
may be set him. An intelligent dog or 
horse is a very good judge of distance, and 
soon learns just what his master wants, 
and what is expected of him, and will re- 
spond to its slightest wishes or move- 
ments. The dog can be trained to pick out 
flowers or small flags in the same way, 


by attaching these to wooden stands, so 
constructed that the dog can pick them up 
teadily with his teeth. 
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This fundamental system can readily be 
extended almost indefinitely in various 
directions, and can be taught to an intelli- 
gent horse or pony also. Within the past 
few years, quite a sensation was created 
by the performances of a pony named 
“Black Bear,’ who replied to questions 
asked him by the audience in much the 
same way. I witnessed the performances 
of this animal, and came to the conclusion 
at the time that the results might be ex- 
plicable by means of the code outlined 
above. This opinion was subsequently 
embodied in a letter to the JoURNAL, A. S. 
P. R. It is, I believe, unquestionable that 
the vast majority of the feats accomplished 
by all performing animals may be ex- 
plained by means of simple code signals. 
The horses of Elberfeld and the Mann- 
heim dogs certainly remain a problem, and 
I am not contending that the above ex- 
planation covers their sensational accom- 
plishments. I am merely endeavoring to 
summarize, very briefly, a few of the sim- 
ple code systems which have been devised, 
and how they have been employed in the 
training of performing animals. 
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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


For March 1931 


The following is the programme of Lectures for the Month. 


LECTURES 
Monday Evenings at 8:30 


March Second March Sixteenth 
MME. MARGUERITA ORLOVA 


Tragedienne and Disuse 
Author of “The Power of Silence,” “The Subject: 
O pen Vision,” and “Spiritual Health Vibrating to the Spiritual Idea 


DR. HORATIO DRESSER, Pu.D. 


and Healing’ 
g March Twenty-third 
Shier: MR. WILLIAM J. ROSS 
‘ Mr, Ross is an English lecturer who has, 
jor years, been a deep student of oc- 
cultism and Eastern philosophies. 


“Psychical Experiences” 


Subject: 
March Ninth “Psychology of Intuition’ 
MISS IRIS VOREL March Thirtieth 


Astrologer, Authovess and Lecturer REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, D.D. 


of The Community Church 


Subject: Subject: 


"Neptune, the Planet of Psychic Research” "The Conjessions of a Skeptic” 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Activities Committee of the New beginning February 27th, at 8:00 o'clock, 
York Section of the American Society for nel fu rther notice. Reservations must be 
Psychical Research, Iac., announces that made aplloggonee’s accompanied by checs 
the well-known International Medium, ayable to Helen 1. 

Bigelow, Executive Secretary. 

During March Mme. Plaat will give a 
lecture with clairvoyant readings every 
Wednesday afternoon at 4:00 P.M., the 
price being $1.00 per person. 

Private sittings can be arranged fot 

The Circles, consisting of ten persons through the Executive Secretary; the ptt 
only, will be held every Friday evening, vate sittings will be $5.00 per person. 


Mme. Lotte Plaat, is available for Section 
Members, both for Circles and Private 
Sittings. Mme. Plaat is a Psychometrist, 
Clairvoyant and Diagnostician of great 


ability. 
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